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When  death  comes  suddenly,  merci¬ 
ful  as  its  pangs  may  be,  the  blow  is 
all  the  harder  on  friends  who  survive. 
So  it  came  through  a  heart  attack  to 
Clifford  Martin  Witcher,  Ph.D.  in 
physics,  on  Saturday,  October  6. 

That  his  passing  is  a  severe  loss  none 
will  question,  for  his  influences  on  the 
future  potentialities  which  are  open  to 
blind  people  would  be  hard  to  calcu¬ 
late.  Others,  it  is  true,  had  succeeded 
before  in  physics  without  sight.  There 
was  the  classic  Saunderson,  the  equally 
brilliant  if  less  well  known  Moyes  of 
Manchester,  both  of  whom  were  es¬ 
tablished  physicists  before  Braille’s  day. 
But  physics  has  become  a  far  more 
exacting  field  since  then,  and  when 
Cliff  elected  it  as  his  abiding  love,  it 
was  not  generally  regarded  as  a  feasible 
subject  for  blind  people.  Indeed  Dr. 
Irwin  remarked  once,  “That  young 
man  applied  to  us  for  a  Foundation 
scholarship  and  we  turned  him  down. 
We  didn’t  think  he  was  being  realistic.” 

In  his  early  struggles,  Witcher  had 
great  help  from  his  mother.  She,  an 
accredited  teacher,  tutored  him  through 
the  eighth  grade,  when  he  (with  much 
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pressure  behind  him)  was  admitted  to 
a  regular  high  school  in  the  Atlanta 
public  school  system.  In  those  days  in 
chemistry  classes,  individual  students 
did  not  perform  experiments,  but  Cliff 
was  made  student  demonstrator.  He 
measured  acids  by  having  a  series  of 
test  tubes  holding  differing  quantities 
of  water.  These  were  his  pitch  pipes. 
Adding  the  acid  to  a  fresh  test  tube 
from  a  glass  syringe,  he  blew  across 
the  top  until  the  proper  tone  resulted. 

After  obtaining  a  BS  in  physics  at 
Georgia  Tech,  and  an  MS  at  Emory 
University,  he  enrolled  at  Columbia 
University  under  Dr.  I.  Rabi,  the  Nobel 
Prize  physicist.  I  remember  phoning 
Rabi  once  to  ask  him  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  a  meeting  we  were  holding 
to  discuss  admitting  blind  people  to 
laboratory  courses.  “We  don’t  have  to 
do  that,”  laughed  Rabi,  “we  had  Witch¬ 
er.  We  know  blind  people  can  take  lab 
courses.” 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Witcher 
taught  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Then, 
despite  his  brilliance.  Cliff  would  not 
have  been  called  an  “adjusted  blind 
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man.”  He  even  had  a  valet  and  went 
nowhere  alone.  One  night  the  valet 
was  ill  and  ClifiE  felt  compelled  to  meet 
and  escort  a  female  colleague  from 
the  train.  To  her  astonishment,  there 
he  was  without  his  guide  when  she 
stepped  from  the  train  and,  if  memory 
serv’es,  the  valet  was  soon  out  of  work. 

For  a  year  Dr.  Witcher  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  at  East  Georgia  Tech, 
after  which  he  went  to  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  where  he  worked  on  cav¬ 
ity  resonators.  When  the  program  was 
terminated  and  he  was  ofFered  as¬ 
signment  at  another  of  the  laboratories 
in  New  Jersey,  he  resigned  and  went 
to  Haskins  Laboratories,  after  which 
he  went  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  After  leaving  there,  he 
taught  for  a  semester  at  Roosevelt 


College  in  Chicago,  after  which  he  i 
returned  to  his  true  love,  research,  at  ’ 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  worked  on  an  electronic 
guidance  device. 

Among  the  many  devices  for  whidi 
Dr.  Witcher  was  responsible  are  mi- 
crometers,  radio  analyzers,  optical 
probes,  and  various  hand  tools.  Equally 
important,  if  not  more  so,  were  the 
techniques  he  devised  and  the  proofs 
he  offered  that  blind  scientists  are 
worthy  of  their  hire.  The  age  at  which 
his  work  was  cut  short  (42)  is  tragical¬ 
ly  early,  but  his  influence  is  by  no 
means  ended. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
parents,  and  interment  was  at  his  birth¬ 
place,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

—Charles  G.  Ritter 
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Progress  in  the  Field  of  Gerontology 

NATHAN  W.  SHOCK 

Blindness  among  older  persons  is  of  progressively  increasing  concern  as  longevity  and  consequent 
numbers  of  older  blind  persons  increase.  On  the  “large  map  of  the  world  of  the  aging”  which  Dr. 
Shock  here  portrays,  the  worker  for  the  blind  must  locate  the  area  of  his  function  and  perceive  its 
relative  position  on  the  total  map  so  as  to  fit  into  its  contours  and  most  effectively  contribute  to  the 
total  results  that  are  sought. 


In  view  of  the  rising  interest  in  prob¬ 
lems  of  aging  and  the  aged,  my  assign¬ 
ment  to  review  progress  in  this  field  is 
a  formidable  one.  In  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  indicate 
only  the  highlights  and  shall  neces¬ 
sarily  omit  details. 

Gerontology,  or  the  science  of  aging, 
covers  a  wide  spectrum  of  problems. 
The  facets  of  gerontology  range  from 
knowledge  of  the  wide  differences  in 
the  life  span  in  different  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  to  the  complicated  social  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  elderly  people  in  our  popula¬ 
tion*.  Gerontology  must  be  distinguished 
from  geriatrics.  Whereas  gerontology  is 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  aging, 
geriatrics  deals  primarily  with  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment  of  diseases  in 
older  people.  It  is  my  purpose  to  deal 
with  the  broad  aspects  of  gerontology 
and  to  attempt  an  overall  view  of  the 
problem. 

One  way  of  looking  at  our  problem 
is  to  consider  the  field  of  aging  as  a 
large  map  made  up  of  some  areas  of 
knowledge  but  including  wide  expan- 

Dr.  Shock  is  Chief  of  the  Gerontology  Branch, 
Sational  Heart  Institute,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Baltimore  City  Hospitals.  The  Gerontology 
Branch  is  a  research  laboratory  located  in  the 
Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  is  concerned  with  research  investigations  of 
the  physiological,  biochemical,  and  psychologi- 
ctd  aspects  of  aging.  Dr.  Shock  is  also  Secretary 
af  the  Gerontological  Society,  Inc. 
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ses  of  unknown  territory.  In  this  large 
map  of  the  world  of  aging,  we  can 
identify  four  major  areas:  first,  the 
social  and  economic  aspects;  second, 
psychological  aspects;  third,  physio¬ 
logical  aspects,  and  fourth,  biological 
aspects  of  aging.  These  categories  rep¬ 
resent  broad  problem  areas  and  we 
are  aware  that  no  sharp  lines  of  de¬ 
marcation  exist  between  them.  Under 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  aging, 
we  find  most  of  the  problems  which 
have  come  to  our  attention  in  recent 
years;  namely,  the  age  structure  of  the 
population,  the  maintenance  of  income 
for  elderly  people,  employment  and  re¬ 
tirement,  housing  and  care,  medical 
problems,  including  the  hospitalization 
and  nursing  home  care  of  older  people, 
as  well  as  recreation,  adult  education 
and  community  organization  to  provide 
services  for  the  aged.  It  is  within  this 
area  that  action  programs  are  of  parti¬ 
cular  importance. 

Basic  Research 

It  is  clear  that  these  practical  issues 
have  their  bases  in  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  process  of  aging  as  a 
biological  phenomenon,  as  well  as  the 
psychological  and  physiological  charac¬ 
teristics  of  aging  people.  Experience 
has  shown  that  our  ability  to  devise 
adequate  action  programs  depends  on 
a  firm  knowledge  of  the  processes  in¬ 
volved.  Furthermore,  one  of  our  major 
goals  is  to  devise  methods  for  prevent- 
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ing  the  occurrence  of  disabilities  among 
older  people  which  themselves  create 
many  of  our  social  problems.  Thus, 
basic  research  in  the  areas  of  psy¬ 
chology,  physiology,  and  biology  are 
essential  to  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
practical  issues.  It  is  precisely  in  these 
areas  of  fundamental  knowledge  that 
we  find  major  deficiencies.  The  fact  is 
that  we  know  very  little  about  the 
causes  of  aging  or  even  what  aging  is. 
Research  in  gerontology  is,  therefore, 
directed  to  two  major  questions:  first, 
“What  is  the  biological  nature  of  the 
aging  process?”;  second,  “What  changes 
occur  in  the  human  in  terms  of  physio¬ 
logical,  biochemical,  and  psychological 
alterations  that  may  influence  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  performance?”  Obviously,  a 
part  of  the  latter  question  involves  the 
influence  of  diseases,  their  etiology,  and 
prevention.  The  possibilities  of  im¬ 
proved  conditions  among  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  has  been  aptly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Scheele,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice-*.  “Recent  findings  in  a  number  of 
American  research  centers,  including 
the  Clinical  Center  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  point  not  only  to  the 
possible  but  also  to  the  probable  de¬ 
velopment  of  new,  simple  and  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  methods  for  com¬ 
munity-wide  attacks  on  other  serious 
diseases.  If,  for  example,  medical  scien¬ 
tists  can  find  some  chemical  means  of 
detecting  and  blocking  the  specific 
changes  in  metabolism  that  lead  to 
certain  common  forms  of  arteriosclero¬ 
sis,  we  will  have  a  preventive  technique 
as  important  to  medical  and  public 
health  practice  as  was  the  discovery  of 
vitamin  C  in  the  prevention  of  scurvy 
and  vitamin  D  in  the  prevention  of 
rickets.  It  is  easy  to  visualize  the 
changes  for  better  that  such  a  dis¬ 
covery  would  make  possible  in  our 
care  of  older  people  in  institutions.  I 
do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  medical 


science  has  discovered,  or  is  about  to 
discover,  elixirs  of  eternal  youth  and 
vigor.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  the 
medical  means  now  available  to  make 
our  later  years  healthier  and  happier, 
and  to  make  our  aging  easier.  More 
such  advances  are  on  the  way.”  Thus, 
the  goal  of  research  in  gerontology  is 
summarized  by  the  motto  of  the  Ger¬ 
ontological  Society:  ‘To  add  life  to 
years,  and  not  just  years  to  life.” 

Research  in  Basic  Biology 

Since  aging  is  a  property  common  to 
all  living  species,  studies  on  a  wide 
variety  of  organisms  can  ofiFer  impor¬ 
tant  information  about  the  aging  pro¬ 
cess.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  studies  of 
Raymond  PearP,  using  the  common 
fruit  fly,  have  demonstrated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  genetics  in  determining 
life  span.  Dr.  Pearl  was  able,  by  selec¬ 
tive  breeding,  to  isolate  species  (rf 
fruit  flies  with  widely  varying  life 
spans.  Similarly,  Dr.  Lansing  has  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  on  a  tiny  water 
animal,  the  rotifer.  He  found  that  the 
younger  the  mother,  the  longer  the 
life  of  her  offspring^.  Moreover,  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  old  mothers 
showed  an  acceleration  of  maturity.  In 
other  experiments  with  the  same  ani¬ 
mal,  the  rotifer.  Dr.  Lansing  demcm- 
strated  the  importance  of  changes  in 
cell  membranes  in  influencing  life 
span”.  In  these  small  animals,  he  found 
a  gradual  accumulation  of  calcium  in  ' 
the  cell  walls.  Moreover,  the  life  span 
could  be  extended  by  the  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  of  dissolving  out  the  calcium 
from  the  cell  wall  by  chemical  treat¬ 
ment. 

Other  biologists  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  excessive  food  in¬ 
take  reduces  the  life  span  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  animal  species  It  also  seems 
clear  that  an  increase  in  the  “rate  of 
living”  that  can  be  induced  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  environmental  temperature  of 
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to  small  aquatic  animals  and  insects  will 
nd  reduce  the  life  span'^.  Investigations 
he  currently  in  progress  are  attempting  to 
ie  discover  whether  there  are  significant 

or,  age  changes  in  the  chemical  substances 
>re  necessary  to  maintain  life  in  cells  and 

os,  tissues.  Thus,  we  have  some  facts  to  go 
is  on  and,  with  the  increased  research 
w-  tempo,  it  is  obvious  that  our  under- 
to  standing  of  the  aging  process  will  in¬ 
crease  markedly. 

Research  on  the  Physioiogicol 
^  Aspects  of  Aging 

ide  In  recent  years,  our  knowledge  of 
or-  physiological  changes  with  age  has  in- 
ro-  creased  markedly.  Fundamental  stud- 
(rf  ies  by  Dr.  McCay®  and  others,  utilizing 
ion  both  the  rat  and  the  dog,  have  indi- 
m-  cated  the  importance  of  diet  not  only  in 
ing  the  genesis  of  various  disease  states, 
ec-  but  also  in  longevity  in  these  species, 
of  .\nimals  fed  diets  adequate  with  re- 
ife  spect  to  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates, 

on-  minerals,  and  vitamins,  but  reduced  to 

ter  half  the  caloric  intake  usually  con- 

the  sumed,  showed  marked  increases  in 

the  the  life  span.  Although  it  would  be 

uc-  hazardous  to  assume,  from  these  ex- 

en  periments,  that  a  marked  reduction  in 

In  the  caloric  intake  would  of  necessity 

ini-  increase  the  life  span  in  humans,  there 

on-  are  significant  leads  that  should  be 

in  pursued  further.  With  our  expanding 

life  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  vita- 

nd  mins,  amino  acids,  and  trace  substances 

in  I  for  adequate  physiological  functioning, 
)an  the  study  of  nutritional  influences  on 

TO-  aging  offer  a  most  promising  lead  for 

um  future  research. 

lat-  Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  specific  results  obtained  by 
ted  a  large  number  of  investigators  who 

in-  have  made  measurements  of  age 

un-  changes  in  the  physiological  function- 

nns  ing  of  various  organ  systems.  However, 

of  in  our  own  laboratory,  extensive  studies 

sas-  on  kidney  function*,  cardiovascular 

of  function®,  pulmonary  function*®,  basal 
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metabolism**,  and  carbohydrate  me¬ 
tabolism*-  have  been  made.  On  the 
basis  of  these  studies,  a  few  generaliza¬ 
tions  can  be  made.  First  of  all,  con¬ 
trary  to  common  beliefs,  not  all  physio¬ 
logical  functions  diminish  with  age. 
Where  decrements  in  function  are  ob¬ 
served,  as  for  instance  in  kidney  func¬ 
tion,  basal  metabolism,  and  cardiac 
output,  the  changes  are  gradual 
throughout  the  entire  life  span,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  precipitous 
loss  of  function  at  any  specific  chrono¬ 
logical  age.  It  is  also  clear  that  there 
are  wide  individual  differences  in  the 
rate  of  aging.  Thus,  for  example,  some 
of  the  individuals  90  years  of  age  have 
kidney  function  that  is  as  good  as  the 
average  of  the  40-year  old  group.  The 
reduction  in  some  physiological  capaci¬ 
ties,  as  for  example,  kidney  blood  flow 
or  basal  metabolism,  may  be  explained 
by  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  functioning  protoplasm*-.  This  is  in 
accord  with  histological  studies  which 
show,  with  increasing  age,  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  function¬ 
ing  cells  in  a  variety  of  tissues*®.  Thus, 
we  are  beginning  to  question  some  of 
our  original  presumptions  about  aging, 
as  for  example,  the  idea  that  metabo¬ 
lism  gradually  slows  down  in  older  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  metabolism  is  simply  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
functioning  tissue  present  in  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Although  we  commonly  think 
of  individuals  as  increasing  in  size 
throughout  their  entire  life  span,  the 
increments  that  we  see  are  largely  fat 
and  water  and  do  not  represent  added 
protoplasm.  In  view  of  the  insurance 
statistics,  it  is  quite  clear  that  obesity 
diminishes  life  expectancy.  In  addition 
to  the  deleterious  effect  of  consuming 
an  excessive  number  of  calories,  there 
is  also  a  presumption  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  diet  may  influence  the 
development  of  certain  diseases.  Thus, 
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high  fat  intakes  may  accelerate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  arteriosclerosis.  From  our 
own  studies,  using  the  metabolic  bal¬ 
ance  technique,  we  have  been  unable 
to  demonstrate  any  impairments  in  the 
absorption  of  essential  foodstuffs  in  the 
older  individual^  Thus,  it  is  our  be¬ 
lief  that  supplements  of  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  etc.,  for  older  people  are  indi¬ 
cated  only  when  there  is  a  disease 
present.  Given  a  diet  adequate  with 
respect  to  both  quahty  and  amount, 
the  older  individual  is  able  to  assimi¬ 
late  it.  However,  experience  has  shown 
that  old  people,  left  to  their  own  de¬ 
vices,  often  consume  diets  that  are  in¬ 
adequate  with  respect  to  protein,  vita¬ 
mins,  and  minerals.  This,  however,  is 
primarily  a  psychological  and  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  rather  than  a  physio¬ 
logical  one.  In  summary,  we  may  say 
that  the  physiological  effects  of  aging 
show  themselves  largely  in  terms  of  a 
reduction  in  reserve  capacity  so  that 
the  older  individual  is  more  vulnerable 
to  the  stresses  of  disease,  over-activity, 
over-exertion,  etc.,  than  is  the  younger 
one. 

Research  on  the  Psychological 
Aspects  of  Aging 

The  increasing  incidence  of  sensory 
defects  with  age  is  familiar  to  all  of 
you.  In  the  case  of  hearing,  we  know 
that  perception  of  the  higher  frequen¬ 
cies,  in  particular,  is  diminished  even 
though  auditory  acuity  may  be  fairly 
well  preserved^®.  The  technological  de¬ 
velopments  in  hearing  aids  has  cer¬ 
tainly  improved  the  outlook  for  the 
older  individual.  There  still  remains 
the  psychological  problem  of  getting 
individuals  to  accept  hearing  aids  when 
needed.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for 
me  to  attempt  to  discuss,  in  any  detail, 
the  problems  of  visual  defects  among 
the  aged.  However,  the  increased  sup¬ 
port  for  research  on  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  offers  promise  that,  in  the  near 


future,  we  will  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  etiology  of  the  various  forms 
of  blindness  and  will  be  able  to  devise 
methods  for  its  prevention. 

Many  studies  show  clearly  that,  widi 
increasing  age,  the  speed  of  response 
diminishes^®.  This  generalization  stems 
from  studies  on  reaction  time,  percep¬ 
tion,  learning,  recall,  etc.  Thus,  we 
need  to  accept  the  fact  that  older  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  slower  in  the  performance 
of  almost  any  operation  that  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  With  this  knowledge 
at  our  disposal,  it  is  essential  that  we 
recognize  this  limitation  and  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  older  individual  to  perform 
satisfactorily  in  situations  where  speed 
of  response  or  meeting  specific  time 
limitations  is  required. 

Laboratory  experiments  on  learning 
ability  of  older  individuals  offers  no 
substance  to  support  the  cliche  that 
“you  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.” 
Studies  by  Gilbert’**,  Jones Ruch”, 
and  others  confirm  the  impression  that 
adequate  motivation  is  the  key  to 
effective  learning  and  that  older  in¬ 
dividuals  can  learn,  although  their  rate 
of  learning  may  be  somewhat  slower 
than  that  of  the  young  adult.  Since 
most  studies  on  learning  have  been 
carried  out  in  young  adults,  primarily 
in  the  school  situation,  we  know  very 
little  about  the  optimal  conditions  for 
learning  in  later  maturity.  Leaders  in 
adult  education  have  recently  been 
alerted  to  the  need  for  expanded  re¬ 
search  among  older  people  to  find  out 
what  techniques  are  most  effective  in 
this  age  group.  Information  of  this  kind 
is  also  necessary  in  programs  of  re¬ 
habilitation  and  retraining  for  changes 
in  job  assignments  among  older  work¬ 
ers.  A  few  studies  have  been  made 
which  show  that  learning  of  new  ma¬ 
terial,  which  goes  against  previously 
established  habits,  is  more  difficult 
among  older  individuals  than  among 
younger’®.  However,  a  great  deal  more 
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research  needs  to  be  done  to  discover 
the  quantitative  relationships  between 
previous  habits  and  new  learning  pat¬ 
terns. 

Although  early  studies  indicated  a 
gradual  decline  in  intelligence  with 
age  more  recent  investigations  show 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  decrement 
observed  was  largely  the  result  of  re¬ 
duced  schooling  among  the  older  age 
groups  tested.  In  fact,  studies  on  su¬ 
perior  adults,  carried  out  by  Bayley 
and  Oden^^,  indicate  a  continuous  rise 
in  intellectual  capacity,  certainly  up  to 
the  age  of  40.  Similarly,  Owens^^  has 
shown  that  in  the  retesting  of  college 
students,  after  an  interval  of  20  years, 
an  overall  increment  in  intelligence 
test  scores  occurs.  Until  we  have  more 
studies  on  the  same  individual  through¬ 
out  the  life  span,  we  must  reserve 
judgement  on  the  question  of  age 
changes  in  intellectual  capacities.  Since 
we  know  of  major  achievements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  have  been  made 
by  individuals  of  advanced  ages^®,  we 
ought  not  write  off  our  older  popula¬ 
tion  as  mentally  incompetent. 

The  problem  of  personal  adjustments 
in  older  people  has  been  studied  in 
some  detail  by  Dr.  Havighurst  and  his 
co-workers**-  25,26^  Although  wide  in¬ 
dividual  differences  exist  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  of  older  people, 
present  information  would  lead  us  to 
question  whether  there  are  changes 
that  can  be  attributed  to  age  alone.  In 
large  measure,  it  seems  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  reactions  of  older  people,  their 
feelings  of  frustration,  neglect,  etc., 
are  more  the  result  of  our  cultural  pat¬ 
tern  than  the  effects  of  age  itself.  Thus 
our  cultural  emphasis  on  youth  and  all 
its  attributes,  with  a  concomitant  re¬ 
jection  of  maturity  and  age,  constitutes 
the  major  source  of  dissatisfaction 

I  among  older  people.  Obviously,  this  is 
a  problem  whose  solution  depends  on 
education  in  its  broadest  sense. 


Research  in  Sociol  and 
Ecanomic  Prablems 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  older  peo¬ 
ple.  Thus,  analysis  of  census  figures 
emphasizes  the  shift  in  the  age  com¬ 
position  of  our  population.  In  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  over  age  65  has  been  increasing  at 
a  rate  almost  four  times  as  great  as  the 
total  population,  so  that  at  present, 
there  are  over  14.5  million  people  in 
the  United  States  over  the  age  of  65, 
and  the  group  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
almost  1,100  per  day.  It  is  predicted 
that  by  1975,  there  will  be  over  20 
million  people  65  and  over  as  com¬ 
pared  with  about  3  million  in  1900  and 
12  million  in  1950.  With  improvements 
in  public  health  and  increased  medical 
knowledge,  it  is  apparent  that  we  can 
expect  an  even  greater  growth  in  this 
group. 

Studies  on  the  source  of  income  of 
individuals  over  65  show  that  of  the 
14.5  million,  approximately  3.3  million 
are  employed,  and  1.2  million  are  wives 
of  employed  persons.  Of  the  remaining 
10  million,  about  one  third  were 
widows,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
never  worked  and  whose  financial  prob¬ 
lems  are  particularly  acute.  Approxi¬ 
mately  6.5  million  of  the  10  million 
not  employed  received  OASI  benefits, 
although  only  35%  of  these  had  received 
$75  a  month  or  more  per  person.  By 
1956,  alterations  in  and  maturation  of 
the  Social  Seciuity  program  resulted  in 
not  only  the  inclusion  of  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  recipients  but  has  gradually 
raised  the  average  income  payment. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  still  approxi¬ 
mately  2.5  million  elderly  people  whose 
only  source  of  income  is  through  old 
age  assistance.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that 
economically,  the  older  age  group  is  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  which  reflects 
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itself  in  problems  of  housing,  medical 
care  and  recreational  activities 

Other  studies,  particularly  those  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  New  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of 
Aging,  has  emphasized  the  handicap 
to  employment  that  exists  not  only  to 
those  over  the  age  of  65,  but  even  ex¬ 
tending  as  low  as  age  40  Studies 
conducted  on  a  National  scale  by  the 
Committee  on  Aging  of  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly  and  in  the 
Chicago  area  by  Mrs.  Breckinridge*®, 
emphasize  the  desire  of  both  labor  and 
management  to  minimize  the  economic 
waste  of  failure  to  utilize  the  potential 
capacities  of  aging  workers.  Recently, 
a  special  program  to  further  investigate 
the  problem  has  been  set  up  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Among  universities,  studies  on  per¬ 
formance  and  the  criteria  for  retire¬ 
ment  are  in  progress,  as  for  example, 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  California,  and  also  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  An  extensive 
study  of  the  effects  of  retirement  on 
the  health  and  psychological  adjust¬ 
ment  of  older  people  is  in  progress  at 
Cornell  University. 

Surveys  of  housing  needs  of  older 
people  have  shown  that  this  group  is 
apt  to  be  housed  in  large,  older  units, 
where  crowding  is  not  a  problem,  but 
inadequacies  of  living  facilities  are 
frequent  and  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  special  needs  of  older  people  **.  In 
many  instances,  regulations  deny  access 
of  older  individuals  to  modem,  low-cost 
housing  facilities.  In  some  states,  for 
example  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
action  has  been  taken  to  remedy  this 
situation,  but  it  still  remains  a  signifi¬ 
cant  problem. 

Methods  of  providing  adequate 
medical  care  and  hospital  services  for 
aging  individuals  is  receiving  increas¬ 
ing  attention.  The  development  of  out¬ 
patient  clinics  and  home  nursing  serv¬ 


ices,  associated  with  housekeeping  aid, 
offers  a  potential  solution.  Integrated 
programs  of  hospital  and  medical  care, 
with  residence  in  old  peoples  homes, 
have  been  established  in  a  few  isolated 
instances,  but  many  more  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  needed. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there 
has  been  a  broadening  in  the  concept 
of  rehabilitation.  Instead  of  regarding 
rehabilitation  services  of  value  only  in 
returning  people  to  gainful  employ¬ 
ment,  it  is  now  accepted  that  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  should  be  available  to 
all  individuals  regardless  of  age.  Thus, 
many  programs  are  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  which  make  it  possible  for 
individuals  who  were  previously  con¬ 
fined  to  institutions  to  be  cared  for 
within  the  community.  In  communities 
with  integrated  social  services,  many  of 
these  individuals  can  return  to  their 
own  homes  where  home  nursing  or 
part-time  housekeeping  services  are 
provided.  An  interesting  development 
has  taken  place  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  a  central  service  is  operated  by 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  which 
offers  training  to  middle-aged  women. 
These  women  then  provide  housekeep¬ 
ing  services  on  a  part-time  basis  for 
individuals  in  the  community  who  need 
them.  Thus,  the  potential  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  women  is  utilized  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  community. 

Development  of  Resources 
For  Action  Programs 

Although  the  problem  of  providing 
meaningful  activities  for  retired  people 
has  not  been  completely  solved,  the 
development  of  social  and  recreational 
clubs,  where  a  variety  of  programs  is 
offered,  represents  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  One  example  of  integrated 
overall  programs  of  activities  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  represented  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Senior  Citizens  Service 
Center.  This  service  center  offers  a 
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central  place  where  older  individuals 
can  discuss,  with  qualified  social  work¬ 
ers,  any  of  the  many  problems  that 
arise  in  matters  of  employment,  retire¬ 
ment,  health,  housing  and  living  ar¬ 
rangements,  rehabilitation,  legal  aid, 
education  and  recreation.  This  center 
is  thus  able  to  serve  a  real  need  to  older 
people  who  are  often  unaware  of  the 
facilities  and  services  available  to  them. 

Early  this  year.  President  Eisenhower 
established  a  Federal  Council  on  Aging. 
Its  function,  according  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement,  will  be  to  review 
existing  programs  in  the  government 
in  the  light  of  emerging  needs  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  departments  and  agencies  as  to 
priorities  and  provisions  for  unmet 
needs.  In  establishing  the  Council,  the 
President  said:  “In  considering  the 
changed  circumstances  presented  by 
the  lengthening  life  span,  we  must 
recognize  older  persons  as  individuals, 
not  as  a  class,  and  their  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  needs,  desires  and  capacities. 
The  great  majority  of  older  persons  are 
capable  of  continuing  their  self-su£B- 
ciency  and  usefulness  to  the  community 
if  given  the  opportunity.  Our  task  is 
to  help  in  assuring  that  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  provided.”  The  President 
listed  the  following  areas  in  which 
emphasis  for  improvement  should  be 
placed:  preservation  of  physical  and 
mental  health  and  rehabilitation,  in¬ 
come  maintenance,  employment  and 
retirement,  housing,  living  arrange¬ 
ments  and  family  relationships,  educa¬ 
tion,  civil  participation,  and  recreation. 
Membership  in  the  Council  will  include 
individuals  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Labor,  Com¬ 
merce,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Treasury, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  Administrator  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 


sion,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  first  project  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Council  was  the  co¬ 
sponsorship  with  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Conference  on  Aging  which  was  held 
in  Washington  in  early  June.  'This  con¬ 
ference  was  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  appointed  by  the  governors  of 
41  states,  as  well  as  representatives 
from  government  agencies  represented 
on  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging.  It 
was  a  working  conference  which  con¬ 
sidered  problems  of  authorization,  or¬ 
ganization,  financing,  and  functions  of 
official  state  committees  or  commissions 
on  aging,  problems  of  housing  and 
family  relationships,  employment,  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation,  retirement,  in¬ 
come  maintenance,  education  and 
recreation,  and  the  maintenance  of 
physical  and  mental  health.  Through 
the  exchange  of  information  and  ideas, 
the  development  of  sound  programs  at 
the  state  level  seems  assured.  In  his 
closing  remarks,  M.  B.  Folsom,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
said:  “Moreover,  our  programs  should 
not  serve  to  set  older  persons  aside  as 
a  special  segment  or  class  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Our  programs  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  older  persons  to  live 
as  integrated  and  useful  members  of 
family,  community  and  national  life. 
Few  older  people  want  others  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibilities  that  are  rightfully 
theirs.  Activities  in  the  interests  of  older 
persons  will  render  the  greater  service 
if  they  do  not  foster  dependence,  but 
instead  enlarge  opportunities  for  in¬ 
dividual  effort  and  encourage  self-re¬ 
liance,  initiative,  and  creative  endeavor. 

“In  carrying  forward  activities  to 
accomplish  all  of  these  objectives,  no 
one  activity  can  stand  alone.  Co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  many  activities  and  co-operation 
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by  many  groups  will  be  needed.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  established  the  Feder¬ 
al  Council  on  Aging  not  only  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  programs  of  the  various 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  but 
also  to  make  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  government  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  all  state  and  local  groups.” 

Other  resources  available  to  workers 
in  the  field  include  the  Committee  on 
Aging  of  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly.*  This  committee  has  done 
pioneer  work  in  organizing  material 
concerned  with  standards  of  care  in 
nursing  homes,  the  criteria  for  con¬ 
tinued  employment  in  older  people, 
recreation  and  rehabilitation,  and  has 
as  its  goal  the  desire  to  work  with  and 
through  all  organizations  at  the  nation¬ 
al,  state,  and  local  level. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Clark  Tibbitts,  is  also  a  source  of 
information  about  action  programs.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  pamphlets  and 
bibliographies  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  committee,  a  publication 
entitled  Aging  offers  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  current  developments  in  the 
field. 

The  Gerontological  Society  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  which  includes 
in  its  membership  all  those  who  are 
working  in  any  capacity  with  older 
people.  It  is  a  multiple  disciplinary 
society  which  includes  in  its  member¬ 
ship  biologists,  physiologists,  biochem¬ 
ists,  psychologists,  physicians,  nurses, 
social  workers,  administrators  of  de¬ 
partments  of  welfare,  nursing  homes, 
hospitals,  ministers  and  lay  workers  in 
programs  for  the  aged.  Results  of  cur¬ 
rent  research  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
Gerontology,  published  by  the  Society. 
In  addition,  a  newsletter  containing 

*Mrs.  Geneva  Mathiasen,  345  East  46th 
Street,  New  York  17,  New  York,  is  Secretary  of 
the  Committee. 


articles  of  more  general  interest  is 
pubUshed  quarterly. 

The  Geriatrics  Society  is  devoted  to 
research  in  the  chnical  study  of  the 
diseases  and  processes  of  the  aged  and 
aging.  Its  official  publication  is  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Geriatrics  So¬ 
ciety  which  reports  primarily  the  results 
of  medical  and  clinical  research. 

Many  communities  have  conducted 
special  surveys  of  the  facilities  avail¬ 
able  for  services  to  elderly  people.  In 
such  communities,  it  is  relatively 
simple  to  identify  resources  available. 
Since  many  of  the  services  are  common 
to  other  communities,  it  is  sometimes 
helpful  to  review  a  survey,  even  though 
it  is  not  of  your  own  community.  The 
kinds  of  services  available  include 
counseling,  rehabilitation,  medical  clin¬ 
ics,  recreational  centers  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation  courses.  Less  frequently,  a 
friendly  visiting  service,  home  nursing 
care  or  housekeeping  service,  available 
to  older  clients,  may  be  found.  In  com¬ 
munities  where  these  services  are  not 
available,  the  formation  of  a  committee 
on  aging  will  often  highlight  the  need 
for  coordinated  services  and  steps  may 
be  taken  to  provide  them. 

Summary 

The  concept  of  gerontology  as  a 
broad  field,  extending  from  basic 
studies  of  the  biological  nature  of  the 
aging  process  to  the  complex  problems 
of  social  and  economic  life,  generated 
by  the  increasing  number  of  elderly 
people  in  our  population,  has  been 
presented.  Current  trends  in  research 
and  a  few  generalizations  have  been 
presented,  and  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  individuality  of  aging. 
Resources  for  obtaining  information 
with  regard  to  current  action  programs 
in  the  field  of  aging  have  l^en  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  hope  that  better  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  current  knowledge  can  be 
made. 
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Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee 

London,  1956 


August  1-10,  1956  may  prove  to  be  a 
most  significant  date  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  English  braille 
system.  After  more  than  six  years  of 
research,  polling  of  reader  preference, 
and  recognition  of  the  growth  of  certain 
usages  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Com¬ 
mittee  met  in  London  last  summer  with 
the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee. 
With  the  endorsement  of  every  major 
braiUe  press  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  under  the  sponsorship  of 
eleven  national  agencies  including  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  American 
team  went  to  the  conference  prepared 
to  recommend  basic  and  fundamental 
improvements  in  the  present  code 
which  would  clarify  the  confusing  mis¬ 
interpretations  and  latitudes  exercised 
in  our  current  embossing  practices. 
With  constant  regard  for  the  con¬ 
venience  and  ease  of  reading  by  the 
braiUe  user,  the  committees  protected 
any  infringement  on  the  system  by 
rejecting  proposals  which  arose  during 
the  discussions  based  only  on  mechani¬ 
cal  embossing.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
point  where  the  presses  would  have  to 
recognize  the  employment  of  qualified 
and  intelligent  transcribers  who  could 
interpret  the  code  as  established  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  reader. 

Members  of  the  British  group  were 
highly  qualified  braillists  from  all  pro- 
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fessional  areas  of  the  work.  The  team 
was  similar  in  structure  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  committee:  the  English  schools 
were  represented,  as  were  the  libraries, 
the  home  teachers,  the  presses,  and 
the  transcribers.  This  over-all  attitude 
by  both  groups  gave  the  deliberations 
a  high  degree  of  universal  recognition 
of  all  interests.  Many  technicalities 
came  up  on  various  rules  which  were 
most  difficult  to  decide  without  com¬ 
promise  to  the  adult  reader  or  the 
teaching  process  for  the  new  braille 
user. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to 
note  here  that  no  recommendation,  pro¬ 
posal  or  rule  was  adopted  or  received 
favorable  action  which  would  in  any 
way  cause  ambiguity  or  confusion  to 
either  the  present  braille  reader  or 
those  who  might  be  introduced  to  the 
system  in  the  future.  It  perhaps  should 
be  repeated  here  again,  as  stated  in 
previous  reports  of  the  Committee,  that 
no  alteration  to  the  present  basic  code 
has  been  accepted  which  in  any  way 
can  be  said  to  revolutionize  braille  as 
we  know  it  today.  It  is  the  sincere  hope 
and  belief  of  the  Committee  that  our 
American  braille  readers  will  be 
pleased  with  the  constructive  changes 
which  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  this 
1956  Braille  Conference.  By  mutual 
agreement  of  the  committees,  the 
results  of  the  meeting  cannot  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  this  time.  It  is  anticipated, 
however,  that  the  parent  organizations 
and  constituent  agencies  involved  will 
soon  complete  their  authorization  of 
the  project  and  make  available  the  new 
code  manual  to  be  titled  English  Braille 
-1957. 
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Imagination  and  Ingenuity 

Keys  to  Placement 

ANTHONY  E.  SEPTI NELLI 


Spiritually,  practically,  and  psycho¬ 
logically,  all  of  us,  whether  blind  or 
sighted,  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  counseling,  training,  and  placing  the 
blind,  are  fighting  darkness— fighting 
misunderstanding  of  the  aims  and  am¬ 
bitions  of  the  blind. 

Too  often  we  meet  sales  resistance  in 
the  form  of  “it  can’t  be  done,”  or  “it’s 
impossible.” 

But  is  it  impossible? 

“You  can’t  send  the  human  voice  over 
a  wire,”  said  the  know-it-alls.  Yet 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  did  it. 

“Transmitting  pictures  from  point  to 
point  is  impossible,”  said  the  skeptics. 
Yet  with  a  flick  of  the  switch  of  the 
television  set  you  have  an  image  in 
Cahfomia  emanating  from  New  York 
City. 

With  imagination  and  ingenuity  the 
inventors  of  the  past  and  the  present 
have  conquered  the  laws  of  nature  and 
brought  to  civilization  a  better  life.  A 
better  life  for  all  has  meant  a  better 
life  for  the  blind. 

If,  therefore,  you  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  philosophy  that  it  can  be  done, 
regardless  of  how  impossible  it  seems, 
the  problem  is  not  Where  can  the  blind 
work?  or  How  many  should  be  placed 
in  one  department?  or  Can  our  blind 
people  do  this  or  that?  or  even  Is  he 
too  old  to  work?  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  imagination  and  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  for  the  blind.  They 
know,  through  experience,  that  there 
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is  no  occupation  or  phase  of  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  excludes  our  blind  people 
from  employment. 

Placement,  or  the  art  of  making 
placements,  although  technically  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  great  many  general  do's 
and  don’ts,  is  still  best  compared  to 
selling.  The  sales  process  is  the  same 
as  any  commercial  transaction  except 
that  we  are  selling  people  into  jobs 
instead  of  goods  in  a  territory. 

Any  salesman  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  statement  that  making  the  initial 
contact  or  obtaining  the  initial  inter¬ 
view  with  the  prospect  is  important 
In  opening  up  opportunities  for  indus¬ 
trial  employment,  there  seem  to  be 
many  practices  in  establishing  that 
opening  interview  or  contact.  You  have 
heard  them  all.  Some  like  a  “cold 
canvass;”  some  prefer  to  make  the 
initial  contact  by  telephone.  Others 
pave  the  way  by  talking  about  work 
opportunities  for  “limited-vision  ap¬ 
plicants.”  The  list  is  endless. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to 
“lay  it  right  on  the  line.”  You  are  coun¬ 
seling,  training,  and  placing  blind  oi 
partially  blind  people.  Why  not  say 
so?  Employers  will  resist,  which  is  only 
natural.  But  you  both  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,  and  the  sales  re¬ 
sistance  will  accordingly  be  easier  to  ' 
overcome. 

Begin  your  campaign  to  overcome 
existing  resistance  by  approaching  em¬ 
ployers  “armed”  with  photographs  and 
testimonial  letters  from  industrialists 
who  have  employed  blind  workers. 
Sales  resistance  will  grow  less  and  less 
and  finally  you  will  be  able  to  go  into 
plants  and  demonstrate  job  perform- 
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ances  right  on  the  assembly  Hne.  To 
guarantee  the  training  of  blind  workers, 
promise  to  remain  on  the  job  with  the 
workers  and  to  follow  up  with  super¬ 
visory  calls. 

Some  have  asked  if  it  is  essential  to 
limit  the  number  of  blind  persons  in 
any  one  plant.  The  answer  must  be 
qualified.  If  you  are  thinking  of  plants 
where  thirty  or  forty  employees  are 
working,  probably  you  had  better  limit 
the  number.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
the  thought  that  one  might  otherwise 
make  a  sheltered  workshop  out  of  the 
industry,  but  the  basis  for  the  decision 
is  the  number  of  jobs  an  employee  can 
perform.  In  other  words,  can  he  switch 
horn  job  to  job  in  the  plant  during  the 
slack  season?  Seniority  steps  in  here 
too  and  determines  who  shall  and  shall 
not  work  during  slack  season. 

If  one  of  the  large  plants  is  involved, 
such  as  Lockheed,  Northrop,  Consoli¬ 
dated  for  example,  there  need  be  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  blind  persons 
employed.  Much  depends  on  whether 
our  workers  are  accepted  for  their 
skills  or  because  they  are  “blind  work¬ 
ers.”  We  must  always  remember  we 
are  selling  skills,  not  blindness.  Em¬ 
ployers  will  buy  the  skills  of  blind 
people;  they  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  blind  people  per  se. 

If  our  public  accepts  us  on  the  basis 
of  skills  rather  than  as  blind  workers, 
it  is  because  we  and  we  alone  have 
created  that  attitude  of  mind.  If  they 
accept  us  as  blind  workers,  not  because 
of  our  skills,  I  think  we  have  created 
an  illusion.  We  have  set  ourselves  aside 
from  the  normal  workaday  world  and 
then  wonderingly  asked  “How  come?” 

Does  One  Travel  Alone? 

Another  question  often  arises:  Should 
we  place  a  blind  person  who  cannot 
travel  alone  around  his  community? 
He  may  be  timid  about  crossing  streets 
yet  within  a  work  area  he  is  not  timid 


and  can  function  adequately  in  his 
movements  from  place  to  place  on  his 
job. 

Here  in  California  where  many  of 
our  large  plants  are  on  the  outskirts 
of  town,  no  public  transportation  is 
available.  Employers  have  found  they 
cannot  secure  normally  sighted  workers 
unless  they  provide  transportation  for 
them.  In  fact,  right  now  in  many 
sections  the  “share-the-ride”  plan  still 
exists.  No  wonder  our  rehabilitation 
workers  for  the  blind  felt  sure  that  if  it 
was  all  right  for  normally  sighted  work¬ 
ers  to  be  taken  to  their  jobs,  it  was  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  blind  persons, 
who  could  not  travel  alone,  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  preferable  that  a  blind  person 
be  trained  to  travel  alone;  but  if  he 
does  not,  he  need  not  be  excluded  from 
employment.  The  challenge  may  be 
for  him  to  learn  to  travel,  either  with 
a  white  cane  or  with  a  guide  dog. 
There  is  a  place  for  both  those  who 
travel  alone  and  those  who  do  not. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  too,  not  to 
point  out  this  factor  concerning  the 
blind  traveling  alone:  normally  sighted 
workers  do  not  travel  alone.  Husbands 
and  wives,  friends  and  new  acquain¬ 
tances  travel  to  work  together.  Just 
stand  at  the  employees’  entrance  of  a 
factory,  and  you  will  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  traveling  alone,  as  a 
requisite  to  employment,  is  a  myth. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  ability  to  travel  alone:  The 
placement  counselor,  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  for  the  blind,  must  travel 
alone  if  he  is  to  be  successful. 

From  Client  to  Employee 

There  was  a  time  when  those  in  the 
know  said,  “If  you  want  to  succeed  as 
a  placement  counselor,  place  only  the 
best.”  This  principle,  I  believe,  is  no 
longer  applicable.  Old  cliches  which 
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once  applied  to  placement  work  should 
be  re-examined  for  accuracy.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  admit  that  we  do 
not  progress.  Although  in  many  cases 
it  may  still  be  necessary  to  make  your 
opening  successes  in  an  industrial  plant 
by  placing  the  best  you  have,  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  job  processes 
always  brings  forth  jobs  for  the  aver¬ 
age,  too. 

Let  me  cite  a  case  to  iUustrate  my 
point. 

In  a  southern  California  manufac¬ 
turing  company,  the  extra  special  blind 
workers  were  operating  punch  presses 
and  drill  presses,  but  through  the 
ingenuity  of  the  placement  counselor, 
three  jobs  were  also  found  which  any 
average  person  could  perform.  The 
question  here  was  not  the  matter  of 
the  employabihty  of  the  applicant  but 
the  ability  of  the  placement  counselor 
to  find  the  job  which  matched  the 
available  skill  of  the  applicant. 

I  point  this  out  to  you  because  we 
must  stop  thinking  of  placing  our 
“super  specials”  only.  We  must  place 
our  blind  people  on  the  basis  of  their 
skills,  not  what  we  think  their  skills 
should  be. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  study  our  achieve¬ 
ments  in  California  for  the  three-year 
period,  July  1952  through  June  1955. 
During  this  period  five  blind  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselors  rehabilitated  233 
blind  persons  or  an  average  of  46  per 
counselor.  For  the  same  three-year 
period  117  blind  people  were  placed 
by  our  normally  sighted  counselors. 
TTiis  makes  a  total  of  350  blind  people 
rehabihtated  or  an  average  of  117  a 
year. 

Let's  Have  A  Snack 

We  found  that  inplant  feeding  facili¬ 
ties  are  a  usual  and  growing  practice 
on  the  part  of  large  employers.  It  was 
determined  that  employee  morale  had 


been  improved,  absenteeism  was  cut 
down  and  production  had  been  in¬ 
creased.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  the 
growth  of  our  vending  stand  program 
should  follow  the  popular  trend  to  be 
up-to-date. 

In  June  of  1948  we  had  but  sixty 
vending  stands  of  the  popular  type, 
selling  candy  and  tobacco  products, 
newspapers,  magazines,  picture  post¬ 
cards,  etc.  We  re-examined  our  state 
act  with  imagination  and  ingenuity. 
We  re-evaluated  the  section  which 
listed  the  items  to  be  vended  from  a 
vending  stand.  We  also  observed  the 
section  of  the  state  act  which  provided 
that  the  state  director  of  finance  may 
construct  and  install  or  permit  the 
construction  and  installation  of  vend¬ 
ing  stands  for  operation  by  licensed 
blind  persons  and  that  counties  and 
cities  may  follow  suit. 

We  interpreted  in  the  first  section 
“.  .  .  and  such  other  articles  as  are 
approved  by  the  bureau  and  by  the 
person,  governing  board  ...”  to  mean 
the  selling  of  foodstuffs  in  snack  bars 
and  cafeterias.  We  interpreted  the 
next  section  to  mean  that  if  the  director 
of  finance  had  the  authority  to  con¬ 
struct  and  permit  the  construction  of 
vending  stands,  it  would  be  better  to 
go  into  a  partnership  financially  since 
there  were  not  enough  funds  for  the 
construction  of  such  facilities  from 
state-federal  rehabilitation  funds. 

Our  first  endeavor  in  the  food  busi¬ 
ness  was  in  the  San  Diego  County 
Court  House.  We  found,  of  course,  that 
too  much  imagination  and  ingenuity 
always  brings  to  the  front  not  only 
the  skeptics,  but  also  resistance.  Let 
a  blind  person  earn  a  few  dollars  a 
month  and  your  competition  pats  him 
on  the  back  and  says,  “You  are  doing 
a  fine  work;  I  could  not  do  as  well  if 
I  were  in  your  position.”  But  let  the 
bUnd  person  start  earning  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  where  it  begins  to  pinch 
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the  shoe  of  competition  and  the  poor 
blind  person  is  no  longer  a  “poor  blind 
person”  doing  well;  he  is  doing  too 
well.  Those  who  resisted  our  program 
sought  an  Attorney  General’s  decision. 
This  decision,  dated  March  1950,  stipu¬ 
lated  that  while  it  was  mandatory  on 
the  part  of  the  county  to  permit  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to 
license  blind  people  in  vending  stands, 
the  county  could  establish  a  snack  bar 
to  be  operated  either  by  the  county  or 
a  lessee. 

It  seemed  wise  to  adopt  the  tactics 
of  retreating  two  steps  to  advance  three 
steps  later.  Therefore  we  concentrated 
our  efforts  on  the  state  level  and  since 
we  had  the  good  will  of  the  director 
of  finance  we  concentrated  on  all  new 
state  buildings.  Here  our  job  was 
simple;  thousands  of  dollars  were  ap¬ 
propriated  for  specific  locations  out  of 
construction  funds,  and  the  federal- 
state  official  funds  acted  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  funds  to  purchase  some  equipment. 
The  result  was  that  in  Sacramento 
we  acquired  practically  all  of  the  state 
buildings  of  substantial  size  and 
equipped  them  with  cafeterias  or  snack 
bars  licensed  to  and  operated  by  blind 
people.  Here  again  the  competition 
became  exceedingly  active  and  our 
right  to  establish  snack  bars  and  cafe¬ 
terias  was  contested.  The  Attorney 
General,  in  reviewing  the  case,  gave  a 
decision  on  May  7,  1953,  which  re¬ 
versed  the  previous  decision  of  March 
1950,  and  stated  that  the  construction 
and  installation  of  snack  bars  and 
cafeterias  was  well  within  the  scope  of 
the  state  act. 

This  seemed  like  a  total  victory  by 
those  of  us  who  were  interested  in 
expanding  the  vending  stand  program 
into  snack  bars  and  cafeterias.  How¬ 
ever,  before  the  legislature  adjourned 
in  1953  they  inserted  in  the  budget  act 
the  following  statement:  “No  monies 
appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used 


to  purchase  equipment  or  supplies  for 
employee  cafeterias  or  for  the  cafe¬ 
teria-type  blind  vending  stands  where 
hot  meals  are  served,  in  any  state  office 
building,  unless  such  cafeteria  or  vend¬ 
ing  stand  has  previously  been  estab¬ 
lished  or  the  amount  therefor  is  ex¬ 
pressly  authorized  by  a  schedule  in 
this  act.” 

Temporarily  this  rebuff  curtailed  our 
expansion  but  again  with  imagination 
and  ingenuity  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  proceeded 
to  develop  industrial  snack  bars  and 
cafeterias.  Industry  had  no  objection 
to  investing  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  cafeteria  equipment 
and  then  permitting  us  to  amplify  the 
basic  equipment  with  oiu*  limited  ofifi- 
cial  state-federal  funds.  By  1955,  in  a 
short  period  of  two  years,  we  had 
approximately  thirty  such  industrial 
food  services  licensed  to  blind  people. 
During  the  legislative  session  of  1955 
the  director  of  finance  established  the 
principle,  based  on  the  testimony  pre¬ 
sented  on  om  industrial  cafeteria  pro¬ 
gram,  that  all  snack  bars  in  state 
buildings  would  automatically  go  to 
blind  people  licensed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  It  was  not 
difficult,  once  the  director  of  finance 
established  this  principle,  for  counties 
and  cities  of  California  to  follow  suit. 

We  now  have  in  California  164  lo¬ 
cations  distributed  as  follows:  43  lo¬ 
cations  in  federal  buildings,  48  in 
private  industrial  plants,  45  in  state 
buildings,  22  in  county  buildings  and 
6  in  city  buildings.  Of  this  total  82 
are  food  services. 

In  conclusion,  any  law  is  as  good  as 
the  people  who  apply  it.  It  may  be 
construed  so  literally  that  progress  is 
slow.  It  may  be  interpreted  so  liberally 
that  problems  arise  administratively. 
When  I  approached  a  problem  my¬ 
opically,  playing  the  cards  “too  close 
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to  my  chest”  as  it  were,  or  when  the 
approach  was  hyperopic,  looking  too 
far  to  the  futme  and  not  observing  the 
immediate,  there  was  always  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  counsel  of  my  chief,  “Doctor” 
Andrew  Marrin,  to  restore  my  vision 
to  20/20.  He  is  never  too  busy  to  dis¬ 
cuss  policies  and  administration  and 
never  shirks  from  examining  new  ideas 
to  improve  the  employment  potential 


1 

of  the  blind.  Then  too.  Dr.  Herbert 
Stolz,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Chief  of  Special  Schools 
and  Services,  has  tirelessly  given  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  expand  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind.  It  is  with  the  co¬ 
operation  and  inspiration  of  such  men 
as  these  that  work  for  the  blind  has 
risen  to  its  present  high  level  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


1956  Amendment  to  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Summary  of  Disability  Insurance  Benefits 

CHARLES  I.  SCHOTTLAND 


We  excerpt  here  the  section  on  Disability  Insurance  Benefits  from  Mr.  Schottland’s 
article  in  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  entitled  “Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956: 
A  Summary  and  Legislative  History.”— Ed. 


Disability  insurance  benefits  are  pay¬ 
able  to  totally  disabled  workers  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  50  and  65  who 
qualify  both  as  to  work  requirements 
and  disability  standards  after  a  waiting 
period  of  six  months.  July  1957  is  the 
first  month  for  which  disability  benefits 
will  be  payable.  No  benefits  will  be 
paid  to  dependents  of  qualified  dis¬ 
abled  workers.  The  procedures  and 
practices  for  determining  and  defining 
disability  that  were  set  forth  in  the 
previous  law  with  respect  to  the  dis- 


Reprinted  from  the  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
September  1956. 


Mr.  Schottland  is  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security,  Social  Security  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


ability  freeze  are  continued  for  the  new 
cash-payment  program  except  that 
blindness  does  not  constitute  presumed 
disability.  For  purposes  of  disability 
benefits,  persons  with  visual  impair¬ 
ments  must  be  disabled  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  with  other  physical 
impairments— that  is,  they  must  be  un¬ 
able  to  engage  in  any  substantial  gain¬ 
ful  activity. 

The  disabled  person,  to  qualify  for 
the  disability  insurance  benefits,  must 
be  both  fully  and  currently  insured  and 
must  have  had  20  quarters  of  employ¬ 
ment  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  during  the  40-quarter  period 
that  ends  with  the  quarter  in  which 
the  disability  begins. 

An  insured  individual  who  is  unable 
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to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful 
activity  is  not  necessarily  entitled  to 
disability  insurance  benefits  even  though 
he  is,  in  fact,  severely  disabled.  The 
disability  must  be  expected  to  result 
in  death  or  to  be  of  long  and  indefinite 
duration.  A  waiting  period  of  six 
consecutive  months  of  disability  must 
elapse  before  payments  may  begin. 
This  requirement  was  established  to 
provide  a  simple  device  for  screening 
out  cases  of  temporary  disability,  since 
in  six  months  most  temporary  disable¬ 
ments  will  be  corrected  or  definite  signs 
of  recovery  will  appear. 

The  amount  of  the  monthly  disability 
insurance  benefit  is  to  be  the  same  as 
the  primary  insurance  amount,  com¬ 
puted  as  though  the  worker  became 
entitled  to  old-age  insurance  benefits 
in  the  first  month  of  his  waiting  period. 
There  is  no  earnings  test  (like  that 
applied  for  persons  receiving  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  benefits )  under 
which  benefits  are  suspended  because 
earnings  exceed  a  specified  amount; 
the  definition  of  disability  in  itself  pre¬ 
cludes  payment  of  benefits  to  anyone 
able  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
employment. 

When  a  beneficiary  also  receives  an¬ 
other  Federal  benefit  based  on  dis¬ 
ability  or  a  workmen’s  compensation 
benefit,  the  disability  benefit  under  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  is  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  benefit. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
administration  of  the  disability  freeze 
and  disability  cash  benefits.  Applicants 
for  either  the  freeze  or  disability  in¬ 
surance  benefits  will  be  referred  to  the 
State  agency  for  rehabilitation,  and 
monthly  benefits  will  be  suspended  if 
a  beneficiary  refuses  to  accept  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  without  good  cause.  A 
beneficiary  who  is  a  member  or  adher¬ 
ent  of  any  recognized  church  or  re¬ 
ligious  sect  that  relies  on  spiritual 


healing  and  who  refuses  to  accept 
rehabilitation  services  is  deemed  to 
have  done  so  with  good  cause.  A  bene¬ 
ficiary  who  engages  in  substantial  gain¬ 
ful  activity  under  an  approved  State 
plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation  pur¬ 
poses  will  nevertheless  be  considered 
disabled  for  a  year  after  he  first  engages 
in  such  activity.  The  provision  that 
makes  applicable  the  payment  of  bene¬ 
fits  and  the  freeze  only  for  impairments 
that  can  be  expected  to  be  of  long- 
continued  and  indefinite  duration  is 
not  inconsistent  with  efforts  toward 
rehabilitation,  since  it  refers  only  to 
the  duration  of  the  impairment  and 
does  not  require  a  prediction  of  con¬ 
tinued  inability  to  work. 

Present  disability  rules,  requirements, 
and  standards  for  the  freeze  precedure 
are  still  in  effect.  If  an  individual  is 
determined  to  be  totally  and  perman¬ 
ently  disabled  before  he  reaches  age 
50,  the  freeze  can  be  established.  If, 
at  age  50,  he  still  meets  the  disability 
test,  he  can  become  eligible  for  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  benefits,  provided  he 
files  an  application  and  meets  the  work 
requirements  for  these  benefits.  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  19.56,  is  the  earliest  date  an 
application  for  disability  benefits  can 
be  accepted. 

All  the  present  framework  to  carry 
out  the  disability  freeze  provisions  of 
the  1954  amendments  will  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  monthly  disability  is  to 
be  made  by  State  agencies  under  the 
same  arrangements  now  used  for  freeze 
determinations.  In  the  Conference  re¬ 
port®,  Congress  included  a  statement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  is  expected  to  use 
fully  his  authority  to  review  and  revise 
favorable  determinations  of  State  agen¬ 
cies  in  order  to  assure  uniform  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  disability  benefits 

*House  Report  (Mth  Cong.,  2nd  sess.), 
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and  to  protect  the  disability  insurance 
trust  fund  from  unwarranted  costs. 

Beginning  in  1957,  an  additional  tax 
(combined  employer-employee)  of 
of  1  percent  on  wages  and  of  %  of 
1  percent  on  self-employment  income 


will  be  imposed  to  finance  the  disability 
insurance  program.  The  amount  of 
these  taxes  will  be  deposited  in  the 
disability  insurance  trust  fund,  front 
which  disability  insurance  benefits  and 
administrative  costs  will  be  payable. 


IHB  Statement  on  Interpretation 


We  know  from  reports  of  various 
Congressional  hearings  concerned  with 
rehabilitation  legislation  and  from  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  President  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  both  Congress  and  the 
President  to  promote  the  fullest  devel¬ 
opment  and  use  of  the  abilities  of  dis¬ 
abled  persons.  The  1956  Amendment 
to  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
concerned  with  disability  compensation 
provides,  under  certain  conditions,  pri¬ 
mary  benefits  to  totally  and  permanent¬ 
ly  disabled  workers  who  are  50  years  of 
age  or  older  equivalent  to  those  which 
non-disabled  workers  may  receive  at 
age  65  on  retiring  from  gainful  and  sub¬ 
stantial  employment.  Definition  of  the 
conditions  under  which  these  benefits 
may  be  received  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
terpretation  given  to  the  1956  amend¬ 
ment,  and  we  believe  that  the  expressed 
intent  of  Congress  and  the  President 
dictate  the  following  considerations 
and  interpretation: 

Secondary  benefits,  those  that  might 
be  offered  to  the  dependents  of  dis¬ 
abled  workers,  are  specifically  ruled 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  The  Reporter 
for  November  1956,  published  by  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  sets 
forth  the  views  of  that  agency. 


Mr.  Salmon  is  executive  director  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T., 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Y ork  State  Federation  of 
IF orkers  for  the  Blind  and  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 


PETER  J.  SALMON 

out  by  the  amendment;  but  the  failure 
to  define  total  and  permanent  disability 
and  to  define  gainful  and  substantial 
employment  in  the  amendment— pos¬ 
sibly  because  these  terms  are  defined 
elsewhere  in  Title  II  of  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  and  in  the  laws  and  regulations 
affecting  other  federal  compensation- 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  amendment  whidi 
may  not  only  seriously  limit  the  value 
of  the  amendment  but  which  may  very 
well  make  its  implementation  serve  to 
undermine  the  incentive  of  disabled 
workers  to  rehabilitate  themselves  to 
the  highest  level  of  which  they  are  in¬ 
dividually  capable. 

Our  main  concern  here  is  with  the 
worker  who  is  disabled  by  blindness. 
The  suggestion,  which  has  already  been 
made  by  persons  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  the  amendment,  that 
total  disability  with  respect  to  blind¬ 
ness  be  determined  separately  in  ead 
case  on  the  basis  of  an  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist’s  report  and  the  judgment  of  a 
board  of  review  to  be  established  for 
this  purpose,  would,  we  believe,  make 
difficult  an  equitable  administration  of 
the  amendment  and,  by  the  precedent 
it  might  establish,  might  undermine  the 
use  of  the  traditional  and  objective 
definition  of  blindness.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  could  have  damaging  and  far 
reaching  effects  upon  the  operation  of 
all  rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind. 
One  of  the  main  strengths  in  the  opera- 
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tion  of  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
blind  has  derived  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  determine  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  such  services  on  the  basis  of  a 
commonly  accepted  objective  definition 
of  blindness.  If  the  determination  of 
disability  based  on  degree  of  loss  of 
vision  becomes  judgmental,  many  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  persons  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  make  minimum  use  of  their 
residual  vision  in  order  to  qualify  for 
benefits  for  the  blind.  In  so  doing,  they 
would  be  working  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  all  successful  rehabil¬ 
itation  work  must  be  based— namely, 
the  highest  practicable  level  of  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  disabled  individual  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  ability  and  his  desire 
to  make  maximum  use  of  his  residual 
capacities,  including  whatever  capacity 
may  remain  in  the  area  of  his  functional 
loss.  Fairly  effective  techniques  have 
been  developed  to  detect  malingering 
in  the  subject  of  a  vision  test;  but  the 
effort  to  determine  the  usefulness  to  an 
individual  of  any  given  degree  of  re¬ 
sidual  vision  must  be  essentially  sub¬ 
jective  and  fraught  with  the  influence 
of  preconceptions,  personal  reactions  to 
the  subject,  and  all  the  other  dangers 
of  subjective  evaluation. 

We  believe  that  the  possession  of  re¬ 
sidual  vision  no  greater  than  5/200  in 
the  better  eye  with  best  correction  or 
equivalent  visual  loss  based  upon  con¬ 
striction  of  the  visual  field  should  con¬ 
stitute  total  disability  per  se.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  residual  vision  greater  than  this 
amount  but  no  greater  than  20/200  in 
the  better  eye  with  best  correction  or 
equivalent  visual  loss  based  upon  con¬ 
striction  of  the  visual  field,  we  believe, 
should  constitute  total  disability  in 
those  instances  in  which  it  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  disability  precludes 
the  individual  from  pursuing  his  reg¬ 
ular  occupation  and  from  engaging  in 
gainful  and  substantial  employment  in 
any  other  occupation  available  to  him. 


This  is  a  definition  of  total  disability 
which  has  proved  workable  and  equit¬ 
able  in  administering  the  freeze  provi¬ 
sion  of  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  in  determining  eligibility  for 
disabihty  compensation  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  of  bhnded  veterans.  We 
believe  that  the  experience  in  these 
areas  dictates  that  this  definition  should 
apply  in  determining  eligibility  for  dis¬ 
ability  compensation  under  the  1956 
amendment  to  Title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  suggestion,  which  has  also  been 
made,  that  gainful  and  substantial  em¬ 
ployment  be  determined  separately  in 
each  case  by  the  various  state  rehabili¬ 
tation  services,  we  believe,  is  laden 
with  dangerous  possibilities  for  the 
disabled  worker  and  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  programs  of  rehabiUtation  for 
the  disabled  worker  with  limited  em¬ 
ployability.  Such  an  appHcation  of  the 
amendment  places  too  great  a  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  the  personnel  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  state  rehabilitation  agencies.  They 
cannot  all  be  expected  to  be  adequately 
aware  of  the  many  and  subtle  factors 
which  may  influence  an  individual’s 
desire  and  ability  to  work  on  a  reduced 
level  of  employment.  Limited  gainful 
employment— such  as  that  offered  in 
special  workshops  for  the  handicapped, 
employment  programs  for  the  home- 
bound,  etc.— can  offer  the  disabled 
worker  important  morale  and  health 
benefits;  but  these  benefits  generally 
derive  their  value  largely  from  the 
material  advantage  which  the  employ¬ 
ment  offers.  While  employment  afford¬ 
ing  an  income  of,  say,  $75.00  or  $100.00 
per  month  may  provide  a  disabled  in¬ 
dividual  benefits  beyond  those  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  income  itself,  if  this 
income  were  substantially  reduced  or 
cancelled  by  the  fact  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  would  disqualify  the  individual 
for  disability  insurance  lienefits,  the 
employment  would,  understandably,  be 
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resented  by  the  disabled  worker  and 
thereby  would  become  incapable  of 
providing  the  disabled  worker  with 
either  material  or  moral  gain. 

We  believe  that  the  criterion  of  gain¬ 
ful  and  substantial  employment  repre¬ 
sented  by  earnings  of  $1200  per  year  or 
more,  which  has  been  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  eligibihty  for  Social  Security 
benefits  of  workers  aged  65  or  older, 
should  be  the  criterion  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  eligibility  for  disability  compen¬ 
sation  under  the  1956  amendment. 
Certainly  those  disabled  workers  who 
are  capable  of  earning  substantially 
more  than  $1200  per  year  are  not  likely 
to  deliberately  reduce  their  standard 
of  living  for  the  sake  of  collecting— 
what  for  them  would  be— a  small  disa¬ 
bility  benefit.  Those  disabled  workers 
who  cannot  earn  $1200  per  year  would 
find  an  added  incentive  to  help  them¬ 
selves  if  they  could  receive  disability 
compensation  as  a  base  upon  which  to 
add  their  meagre  earnings  and,  through 
combining  both  sources  of  income, 
achieve  a  standard  of  living  approach¬ 


ing  adequacy.  If  employability  which  is 
so  Umited  as  to  be  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  less  than  $1200  per  year  for  a  dis¬ 
abled  worker  is  to  be  considered  as 
grounds  for  disqualifying  the  disabled 
worker  for  disability  compensation,  the 
1956  amendment  will  serve  to  minimize 
the  value  of  the  reward  which  a  dis¬ 
abled  worker  of  limited  employability 
can  realize  through  his  employment 
and,  in  so  doing,  will  undermine  the 
value  of  a  substantial  portion  of  both 
governmental  and  private  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services.  If  this  amendment  is  to 
support  and  strengthen  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  disabled— as,  unques¬ 
tionably,  it  is  intended  to  do— it  will 
provide  a  foundation  income  for  the 
disabled  worker  of  limited  employabil¬ 
ity  upon  which  his  meagre  earning 
ability  will  acquire  new  value  and  will 
provide  him  with  even  greater  incen¬ 
tive  to  exert  himself  to  maintain,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  status  in  his  community 
which  he  would  enjoy  if  he  were  not 
disabled. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Editor,  New  Outlook: 

I  was  very  pleased  to  have  a  number 
of  people  speak  to  me  at  the  several 
conventions  of  1956,  mentioning  my 
article  on  the  history  of  the  guide  dog.* 

I  suggested  in  the  article  that  pictorial 
evidence  suggests  that  dogs  have  been 
used  for  a  much  longer  time  than  any 
histories  have  suggested. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my 
attention  a  14th  century  manuscript 
written  in  Latin  by  a  monk  named  Bar¬ 
tholomew.  A  translation  of  this  text, 
which  was  written  presumably  about 
1260,  was  made  in  1398  by  one  Trevisa. 
His  translation  is  in  Old  English  and 
is  rather  diflBcult,  and  I  have  taken  it 
upon  myself  to  put  his  words  into 
modem  English  as  follows: 

“The  wretched  circumstances  of  a  blind 
man  are  so  great  that  it  makes  him 


*New  Outlook,  April  1956,  p.  132. 


not  only  subject  to  being  led  by  a  child 
or  by  a  servant,  but  also  by  a  dog.  In 
fact,  the  blind  man  is  often  brou^t  to 
such  a  pass  that,  in  order  to  cross  over 
and  escape  the  perils  of  a  bridge  or  a 
ford,  he  is  compelled  to  trust  to  a  dog 
more  than  to  himself. 

“Also  in  many  perilous  situations  where 
men  might  doubt  or  dread  to  go,  the 
blind  man,  because  he  sees  no  danger, 
is  a  sure  guide.” 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  dogs  so 
used  must  have  had  training  of  a  sort 
and  certainly  the  early  pictures  all 
show  the  dog  leading  the  blind  man 
rather  than  mnning  at  heel.  The  idea 
of  guide  dogs  is  therefore  an  old  one. 

I  hope  this  will  interest  your  readers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Nelson  Coon,  Librarian, 
Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind 

September  27,  1956 


Editorially  Speaking 


The  effect  on  blind  persons  of  the 
1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
law,  particularly  so  far  as  changing  the 
age  of  eligibility  for  Social  Security 
benefits  is  concerned,  will  probably  not 
be  as  extensive  as  was  hoped  by  some, 
or  as  is  supposed  by  many. 

A  blind  person  in  the  first  place,  of 
course,  must  qualify  for  Social  Security 
cash  benefits  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  requirements  for  all  persons  ( such 
as  with  reference  to  being  employed  in 
a  covered  industry  and  having  par¬ 
ticipated  with  contributions  from  wages 
or  salary  for  a  minimum  number  of 
quarters,  etc.)  But  to  qualify  at  age  50 
wilder  the  new  amendment,  a  blind 


person  must  support  his  application  for 
Social  Security  payments  in  addition 
with  proof  of  total  disability  due  to 
blindness.  The  point  here  is  that  when 
all  requirements  for  eligibility  for  Social 
Security  benefits  are  met,  our  view  is 
that  only  a  few  blind  persons,  com¬ 
paratively,  will  qualify  for  benefits  by 
virtue  of  the  new  amendments.  This 
is  stated  for  clarification  of  misunder¬ 
standing  concerning  the  new  provisions 
and  of  questions  raised  about  their  ef¬ 
fect,  since  last  summer  when  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  passed. 

A  still  deeper  significance  of  the  new 
age  provision  for  disabled  persons  is  its 
imssible  effect  upon  the  status  of  em- 
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ployment  of  physically  handicapped 
persons.  It  is  axiomatic  that  enlightened 
people,  those  who  are  handicapped  and 
those  who  are  concerned  in  their  be¬ 
half,  hold  it  desirable  that  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  extent  possible  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  have  equality  of  opportunity  in 
gainful  employment,  and  independence 
and  self-sufiBciency  derived  therefrom. 
Thus  we  share  the  concern  of  those 
who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
as  evidenced  in  the  article  reprinted 
from  The  Reporter  on  page  360,  warn 


of  the  necessity  to  gain  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  implications  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  good  in  the  new  legislation 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President;  and  of  the 
responsibility  to  share  the  fruits  of  our 
experience  in  rehabihtation  and  em¬ 
ployment  with  administrators  of  the 
law  so  that  the  coveted  goals  of  blind 
persons  may  not  be  endangered  but 
may  be  more  rapidly  attained. 

The  New  Outlook  hopes  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments,  and  urges  ex¬ 
pressions  from  readers  on  this  subject 


HINDSIGHT 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 

PROPHECY 

The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Clifford 
■Witcher  is  to  us  who  are  only  human 
disquieting  as  well  as  unfathomable. 
On  Friday,  October  5,  Dr.  Witcher  was 
busily  engaged  in  a  conference  with 
public  relations  men  who  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Foundation  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  a  story 
outline  for  Life  magazine  featuring  the 
current  AFB  experiment  with  the 
Witcher- Washington  Optical  Probe.  On 
Saturday,  October  6,  Dr.  Witcher  died 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  42  years  old. 

Clifford  Witcher  was  one  of  the  few 
men  in  America  and  the  world  who  had 
demonstrated  that  blindness  is  not  a 
barrier  to  a  professional  career  in  tech¬ 
nical  research.  He  was  just  beginning 
to  consolidate  his  years  of  training 
and  experience  with  mature  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  scientific  methods  in  pursuing 
the  application  of  technological  skill  to 
the  problems  caused  by  blindness.  Just 
about  a  year  ago,  after  he  had  spent 
years  of  thought  and  effort  on  models 
of  travel  aids,  we  heard  him  sagely 
state  that  about  all  he  and  his  col¬ 


leagues  had  done  was  to  prove  what 
could  not  be  done.  He  had  an  open 
mind  in  looking  for  a  new  approach- 
and  a  willing  spirit. 

May  we  presume  to  prophesy  that 
the  apparently  unfinished  work  of  Clif¬ 
ford  Witcher  will  prove  to  be  a  really 
basic  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 

POLIOMYELITIS 

A  commentator  who  specializes  in  re¬ 
porting  varied  types  of  news  other  than 
the  current  events  of  the  political  front 
and  the  world  situation  was  narrating 
on  a  New  York  radio  station  the  rather 
exciting  story  of  a  new  approach  to  the 
control  of  poliomyelitis.  He  then  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  “medical  vein”— his  own 
description— to  praise  the  announce¬ 
ment  just  made  by  a  certain  Dr _ of  his 

discovery  and  manufacture  of  a  “vision 
corrector.”  The  inventor  had  stated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  newsman,  that  the  new 
device  would  “restore  sight”  to  count¬ 
less  hundreds  of  the  nation’s  blind- 
adding  the  slight  qualification  that  it 
would  be  of  value  to  even  those  with 
as  little  as  two  per  cent  vision.  He  was 
further  quoted  as  estimating  that  this 
device  “will  restore  sight  to  at  least 
one  half  of  the  500,000  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States.” 
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We  suppose  that  one  must  excuse 
news  reporters  who  certainly  have  little 
time  or  facility  for  double-checking 
medical  and  social  statistics.  We  do 
hope,  however,  the  doctor’s  device  will 
be  somewhat  more  accurate  in  its  role 
as  an  optical  crutch  than  his  unsup¬ 
ported  statements  about  the  extent  of 
what  he  calls  blindness. 

FLYING  BLIND 

The  subject  of  optical  aids  that  will 
help  to  make  more  use  of  residual  vi¬ 
sion  has  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  couple  of  years  around  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  several  other  places.  Our  inquisi¬ 
tive  minds  are  always  on  the  alert  to 
pick  up  good  suggestions  about  various 
new  forms  of  lenses  and  appliances, 
and  here’s  one  we  came  across  in  the 
literature.  In  this  instance,  the  litera¬ 
ture  was  a  book  written  by  the  well- 
known  teller  of  stories,  Joey  Adams. 

It  seems  that  Joey  had  a  well-to-do 
friend  who  had  just  about  anything 
money  could  buy.  He  also  had  exceed¬ 
ingly  poor  eyesight,  so  much  so  that 
he  “had  to  have  one  pair  of  glasses  just 
to  look  for  his  glasses.”  One  day  the 
friend  invited  Joey  to  go  for  a  ride  with 
him  in  his  new  and  expensive  auto¬ 
mobile.  As  the  friend  started  the  car 
and  pulled  away  into  the  road  he  re¬ 
moved  his  glasses  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 

“How  in  the  world  can  you  drive 
without  your  glasses?”  the  frightened 
Joey  exclaimed. 

“Simple,”  the  friend  said  with  a  care¬ 
less  gesture.  “Prescription  windshield.” 

BEDSIDE  MANNER 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  Joey  Adams, 
Peter  J.  Salmon  of  the  IHB  gives  us 
this  one  from  his  notorious  collection  of 
after-dinner  gems.  It  seems  there  was 


a  fellow  who  complained  to  his  doctor 
that  he  had  been  seeing  red  and  green 
spots  before  his  eyes.  The  doctor  asked 
whether  the  fellow  had  ever  seen  an 
ophthalmologist.  The  patient  said  no— 
only  red  and  green  spots. 

OPTICAL  ILLUSION 

While  we’re  on  the  subject  of  optical 
aids,  we  think  it  is  about  time  some  in¬ 
telligence  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  activities  of  many  dispensers 
of  devices  purporting  to  improve  vi¬ 
sion.  For  a  number  of  months  now,  tlie 
AFB  and  other  agencies  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  quantity  of  inquiries  from 
people  all  over  the  country  who  have 
been  convinced  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
strument  available  that  will  restore 
their  sight. 

For  a  time  we  could  not  believe  that 
people  could  be  so  gullible,  and  we 
have  tended  to  think  it  simply  another 
indication  that  folks  just  don’t  read 
very  carefully.  The  other  day,  however, 
we  had  personal  proof  that  the  public 
is  not  at  fault,  and  that  whatever  blame 
there  may  be  in  this  tragic  stimulation 
of  vain  hopes  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
two  quite  identifiable  miscreants— the 
one  who  permits  the  release  of  unpro¬ 
fessional  publicity  and  the  one  who 
prints  it. 

HOW  NOW,  COL.  BAKER? 

We  don’t  mean  to  beat  a  particular 
subject  to  death,  but  it  has  gotten  to 
be  one  of  our  favorite  games  lately  to 
keep  score  on  the  contest  of  fragrance 
gardens  versus  blind  people.  By  way 
of  a  gardening  interest  journal  we 
have  learned  that  September  saw  the 
dedication  of  the  latest  addition  to  the 
pungent  pathways  in  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

'The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  it  was  reported,  has  been 
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presented  with  the  design  and  shrubs 
for  a  seven-acre  land  area  about  its 
Toronto  buildings.  It  was  the  product 
of  the  seriously  sincere  generosity  of 
Garden  Club  folk  in  that  country.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  brailhng  of  labels, 
the  aromatic  plants  and  perimetered 
walks,  the  Toronto  version  includes 
trees  that  will  swish  gently  overhead. 

Whatever  else  we  may  think  about 
this  topic,  we  do  wish  that  the  Canadi¬ 
an  writers  had  avoided  laboring  one 
of  the  supposed  special  features  of  such 
gardens— the  paths  are  so  designed, 
they  wrote,  “that  blind  people  may 
walk  safely.” 

Special  to  our  good  friend.  Col.  Ed¬ 
die  Baker:  Perhaps  you  can  now  con¬ 
duct  research  with  this  convenient 
laboratory  which  might  prove  that  peo¬ 


ple  who  are  bhnd  really  do  think  such 
gardens  are  a  good  idea.  We  still  have 
our  doubts. 

SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICES? 

If  you  don’t  get  a  smile  out  of  this 
one,  it  only  proves  that  you  are  one 
who  seriously  appreciates  artistic 
beauty  and  not  at  all  that  you  don’t 
have  a  sense  of  humor.  We  received 
an  invitation  the  other  day  to  be  a 
sponsor  (at  $20  per  pair  of  tickets) 
for  a  benefit  exhibit  in  one  of  Man¬ 
hattan’s  galleries.  The  central  theme 
for  the  collection  to  be  exhibited  was 
‘"rhe  Nude  in  Art.”  The  benefit  was  for 
the  blind.  'That  is,  the  financial  benefits 
were  to  go  to  an  agency  for  the  blind: 
all  other  benefits  seem  to  accrue  to 
those  who  can  see.  Oh,  well. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGfS 


The  following  changes  within  various  agencies  for  the  blind  should  be  made  in  your 
Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1954  edition: 


Page  11— Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  Dr.  H.  J.  Sachs  replaces  O. 
Leonard  Larsen  as  Executive  Director. 

Page  22— Division  of  Special  Schools  and 
Services,  California  State  Department  of 
Education.  F.  W.  Doyle  replaces  Her¬ 
bert  R.  Stolz,  M.  D.,  as  Deputy  Super¬ 
intendent,  Chief,  Division  of  Special 
Schools  and  Services. 

Page  32— V'cKational  Rehabilitation  Divi¬ 
sion  (Georgia).  A.  P.  Jarrell  replaces 
the  late  Paul  S.  Barrett  as  Director. 

Page  33— Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  Edward  W.  Reay  replaces 
Burton  W.  Driggs  as  Superintendent. 

Page  34— Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind.  Ralph  R.  Ireland  replaces  Alfred 
L.  Severson  as  Executive  Director. 

Page  63— New  Jersey  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  New  address:  1100  Ray¬ 
mond  Boulevard,  Newark  5. 


Page  71— New  York  Public  Library,  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind.  Regina  Sludock  re¬ 
laces  Raymond  A.  Harris  (Branch  li- 
rarian)  as  Acting  Branch  Librarian. 

Page  80— Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division,  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education.  New  address: 
125  N.W.  Second,  Oklahoma  City  2. 

Page  81— Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Everett  E.  Wilcox  replaces  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Dry  as  Superintendent. 

Page  84— Bucks  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Thomas  B.  Everist  replaces  the  late  A 
William  Lohler  as  Executive  Director. 

Page  86— Lycoming  County  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Frank  M.  Labow  replaces  Robert  P. 
Langford  as  Executive  Director. 

Page  99— Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped.  Dr.  Douglas  C 
MacFarland  replaces  L.  L.  Watts  as 
Executive  Secretary. 
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OVR  Expands  Stand  Program 


A  PROJECT  TO  EXPAND  the  Operation  of 
the  vending  stand  program  for  the 
blind  has  been  announced  by  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  goal 
is  to  obtain  new  vending  stand  and 
snack  bar  installations  for  the  blind  in 
industrial  plants  by  acquainting  in¬ 
dustry  more  widely  with  the  provisions 
and  advantages  of  the  vending  stand 
program. 

In  line  with  this  aim,  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  OVR  is  calling  on 
officials  of  companies  operating  on  a 
national  basis  to  present  the  facts  of 
the  program.  The  reactions  of  the  com¬ 
panies  to  the  possibilities  of  stand  lo¬ 
cations  in  their  plants  are  referred  to 
appropriate  state  agencies  for  follow-up 
purposes. 

This  project  is  based  on  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  vending  stand  act, 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  make  sur¬ 
veys  of  industries  throughout  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  accrue  information  that 
will  assist  state  agencies  in  obtaining 
more  locations  for  vending  stands  to 
be  operated  by  blind  persons.  By 
making  this  information  available  to 
the  state  agencies  serving  the  blind, 
another  requirement  of  the  Act  is  being 
met. 

A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
industries  and  businesses  participating 
in  the  vending  stand  program  has  been 
reported  by  the  OVR.  Today  there  are 
nearly  1,700  stands,  snack  bars  and 
cafeterias  operated  by  blind  persons. 
The  growth  of  the  program  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  teamwork  among  the 
OVR,  the  state  agencies  serving  the 
blind,  and  the  co-operating  private 
groups. 

The  vending  stand  program  is  flex¬ 
ible,  making  it  possible  to  install  the 
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type  of  service  which  will  best  meet 
Ae  needs  of  a  particular  situation.  The 
types  of  installations  made  possible 
under  the  program  include: 

A  refreshment  location  which  serves 
pre-packed  sandwiches,  fruit,  can¬ 
dy,  cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  coffee, 
ice  cream,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

A  refreshment  cart  which  can  be  moved 
throughout  the  plant  or  building 
to  supply  the  employees’  needs. 

A  snack  bar  location  which  sells  hot 
or  cold  sandwiches,  baking  goods, 
soups,  chile,  coffee,  and  other 
beverages. 

A  cafeteria  location  which  serves  a 
variety  of  hot  and  cold  limches. 

Service  to  industry  is  the  key  to  the 
program.  It  fills  a  need.  Snack  bars 
operated  by  blind  persons  are  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to— 

New  plants,  operating  on  a  one-shift 
basis,  where  there  is  not  enough 
business  for  a  cafeteria  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  profit. 

Small  plants  located  in  outlying  areas 
where  there  are  no  eating  facilities 
and  where  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  warrant  the  installation. 
Old  plants  not  equipped  with  cafe¬ 
terias. 

Laboratories  and  warehouses  and  other 
branch  operations  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  warrant  the 
installation. 

Employees’  recreation  rooms. 

Large  automotive  dealerships  for  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  employees  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Plants  requiring  service  in  addition  to 
cafeteria  service. 

Office  buildings  and  hospitals. 

M7 


Industry  is  using  the  vending  stand 
program  for  the  blind  more  and  more 
in  meeting  its  inplant  feeding  and  re¬ 
freshment  requirements  because  this 
service  to  industry  and  its  employees— 

Helps  establish  and  maintain  good 
employer-employee  relations. 
Relieves  management  of  the  necessity 
of  running  a  food  or  refreshment 
business  and  of  related  problems. 
Contributes  to  employees’  enjoyment 
of  lunch  hours  and  coflFee  breaks. 
Supplies  service  to  employees  on  a 


business  basis,  with  a  minimum  of 
company  participation. 

Has  twenty  years  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion  behind  it. 

Is  a  great  time  "saver. 

The  program  not  only  provides  a 
needed  service  to  industry,  but  also 
performs  a  service  to  the  blind  opera¬ 
tor  by  providing  him  with  a  job  he  is 
able  to  perform  after  proper  training. 
It  enables  him  to  make  a  living  for 
himself  and  for  his  family. 


Appointments 


William  C.  Burnett 


O  William  C.  Burnett,  a  native  of 
Faulkner  County,  Arkansas,  who  has 
been  coaching  and  teaching  in  St. 
Charles  County,  Missouri,  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  joined  the  staff  at  the 
Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
the  Blind,  Little  Rock. 

George  Tyler,  President  of  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  said  that 


Burnett  will  co-ordinate  the  training 
schedule,  direct  the  physical  education 
program,  and  otherwise  assist  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  Roy  Kumpe  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  rehabilitation  center 
program. 

Mr.  Burnett  holds  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Conway. 
He  taught  and  coached  in  Arkansas  for 
three  years  before  going  to  Missouri. 

He  served  in  Europe  in  the  Infantry 
during  World  War  II  and  was  on  duty 
at  Nuremberg  during  part  of  the  war 
crimes  trials. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnett  have  twin 
daughters,  five,  and  a  son,  three. 

O  The  appointment  of  Sidney  R.  Saul 
as  Director  of  Recreation  and  Group- 
work  has  been  announced  by  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

Mr.  Saul  will  direct  an  extensive 
recreation  program  at  both  the  Guild’s 
City  Center  and  its  Home  for  the  Aged 
Blind  in  Yonkers,  New  York.  'The  pro¬ 
gram  includes  more  than  thirty  groups 
and  classes  in  such  activities  as  ceram¬ 
ics,  dressmaking,  choral  singing,  dra- 
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matics,  newspaper  writing,  millinery  of  Activities  at  the  Jewish  Center  of 
and  bowling,  as  well  as  the  Middle  Port  Chester  and  Director  of  Activities 
Years  and  Older  Adults  Clubs  and  a  at  the  Bronx  River  Neighborhood  Cen- 
siimmer  day  camp  program  at  the  New  ter. 

York  headquarters.  Mr.  Saul  holds  master’s  degrees  in 

Mr.  Saul  was  formerly  Assistant  both  recreation  and  social  work  from 
Director  in  charge  of  aU  programs  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
the  Emanu-El  Brotherhood  Commun-  and  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
ity  Center  in  New  York.  He  was  also  Work.  He  served  as  a  non-commis- 
Director  of  Athletics  at  the  Jewish  Edu-  sioned  officer  in  the  Information  and 
cation  Alliance  of  Baltimore,  Director  Education  program  of  the  Army. 


Current  Literature 

0  “Magic  with  Eyeglasses”  by  Paul  O  “Library  Services  for  the  Physically 
W.  Kearney.  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Handicapped”  by  W.  A.  Munford.  The 
September  29,  1956.  This  article  con-  Library  Association  Record,  July  1956. 
cems  the  remarkable  new  lenses  that  The  subject  is  considered  under  two 
make  it  possible  for  a  large  number  of  main  headings:  services  for  those  who 
the  “legally  blind”  to  see  for  the  first  are  physically  capable  of  using  normal 
time.  In  particular  it  describes  the  inkprint  books;  and  services  for  those 
optical  aids  service  of  the  Industrial  to  whom  the  inkprint  book  is  valueless. 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  The  author,  who  is  Librarian  and 
described  as  “a  team  efiFort  involving  Director-General  of  the  National  Li- 
an  ophthalmologist,  an  optometrist,  an  brary  for  the  Blind  in  London,  Eng- 
optical  aids  counsellor  who  knows  the  land,  devotes  a  major  part  of  the  ar- 
ropes,  and  possibly  a  social  worker.”  tide  to  a  description  of  the  function 

of  his  own  library  which  is  national  in 
0  “The  Night  that  Changed  My  Life”  scope, 
by  Victor  Riesel.  Saturday  Evening 

Post,  September  15,  1956.  “For  years  O  “Art  for  Visually  Handicapped”  by 
the  author  has  fought  the  racketeers  in  Muriel  Anderson.  School  Arts,  June 
organized  labor.  Five  months  ago  he  1956.  This  article  describes  an  experi- 
got  his  reward:  a  shower  of  acid  which  mental  class  begun  in  February  1955 
destroyed  his  sight.  Here’s  what  has  at  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute.  'The 
happened  since  then,  to  Riesel  and  the  class  is  cosponsored  by  the  Institute 
man  who  blinded  him.”  and  the  local  Junior  League. 

0  “Books  that  Talk”  by  Marjorie  Mor-  O  The  Man  Who  Lived  Twice  by  Eric 
ton.  American  Mercury,  September  Wollencott  Barnes.  Charles  Scribner’s 
1956.  A  short  article  which  describes  Sons,  New  York.  This  is  a  biography 
the  Talking  Book  program  and  the  of  Edward  Sheldon,  a  famous  play- 
libraries  for  the  blind  as  seen  through  wright  who  was  blind  and  paralyzed 
the  eyes  of  a  user.  As  Shakespeare  said  and  bed-ridden  for  the  last  twenty 
over  300  years  ago,  “A  man  may  see  years  of  his  life.  His  influence  in  the 
how  this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.  Look  world  of  the  theater  did  not  abate 
'vith  thine  ears  .  .  .”  during  this  period.  To  his  bedside  were 
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drawn  many  of  the  great  of  our  time, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  in  many  lands. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  the 
story,  “The  Most  Unforgettable  Char¬ 
acter  I’ve  Met,”  by  Anne  Morrow  Lind- 
berg,  originally  printed  in  the  Readers 
Digest. 

O  “Wooly”  by  John  H.  Griffin.  The 
Catholic  World,  August  1956.  This  is  a 
story  written  by  the  well-known 
author  of  The  Devil  Rides  Outside  and 
Nuni.  It  describes  the  attitude  toward 
blindness  met  with  in  one  warm¬ 
hearted  but  disfigured  sighted  person. 

O  Three  Saints  and  a  Sinner  by  Louise 
Hall  Tharp.  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
Boston.  This  is  the  story  of  the  three 
Ward  sisters,  known  to  society  as  “The 
Three  Graces  of  Bond  Street,”  and  of 
their  brother  Sam.  Julia,  the  eldest 
sister,  was  married  to  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe,  the  pioneer  in  education  of 
blind  children  and  founder  of  Perkins 
Institution.  The  book  provides  an  in¬ 
timate  picture  of  Dr.  Howe  as  a  hus¬ 
band  and  as  a  father,  based  on  Mrs. 
Howe’s  notes  and  memoirs. 

O  The  Fourth  World  by  Daphne 
Athas.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York. 
This  story  of  Canopus  Institute  (an 
easily  penetrated  disguise  for  a  well- 
known  school  for  blind  children)  has 
received  extensive  reviews  in  news¬ 
papers  and  literary  i>eriodicals.  In  the 


words  of  one  reviewer,  the  author 
“transports  the  reader  to  the  strange, 
murmurous  and  extraordinarily  suscep¬ 
tible  world  of  the  blind.”  Another  re¬ 
viewer  comments  on  the  novelist’s 
sharp  eye  when  she  is  with  her  sightless 
children:  “Their  wide-ranging  imagin¬ 
ations,  their  fantastic  sixth  sense,  these 
most  difficult  things  are  precisely  the 
ones  she  records  best.”  To  the  field  of 
work  with  the  blind  the  reviews  may  be 
of  more  startling  interest  than  the  book 
itself. 

O  The  Marble  Orchard  by  Margaret 
Boylen.  Random  House,  New  York. 
Another  book  of  fiction  with  a  blind 
character.  Although  the  heroine  is  blind 
for  only  a  few  years,  the  book  contains 
many  observations  on  the  education  of 
blind  children. 

O  “Occupational  Therapy  for  Blind 
Patients”  by  Dorothy  D.  Rouse,  Kath- 
em  F.  Gruber  and  C.  W.  Bledsoe. 
American  Journal  of  Occupational 
Therapy,  September-October  1956. 
“These  observations  do  not  suggest 
that  what  is  done  with  blind  patients 
might  be  reduced  to  any  kind  of  for¬ 
mula.  Rather,  the  demands  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  blindness  require  that  the 
genius  of  common  sense  be  observed 
and  noted  down  whenever  this  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  that  assistance  from 
other  disciplines  be  harmonious.” 
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News  Briefs 


0  The  first  steps  toward  a  single  com¬ 
munication  method  for  deaf-blind 
persons  throughout  the  world  were 
announced  recently  in  an  interim  report 
issued  by  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Services  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  report  announced  the  formation 
of  the  committee  to  serve  with  Mr. 
Salmon  in  this  world-wide  project. 
They  are  Richard  Kinney,  B.A.,  of 
Winnetka,  Illinois;  Arthur  R.  Scul- 
thorpe,  M.B.E.,  of  Peterborough,  Eng¬ 
land;  and  G.  Van  Der  Mey,  Ph.D.,  of 
Amerongen,  Netherlands.  These  three 
men,  who  are  totally  deaf  and  blind, 
have  already  made  unusual  contribu¬ 
tions  to  their  communities  and,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  personal  success,  to 
the  work  with  the  deaf-blind  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Kinney,  33  years  old,  was 
graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  Mt. 
Union  College,  and  is  now  an  instructor 
at  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Sculthorpe,  General  Secretary  of 
National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers  League 
of  Peterborough,  England,  has  been 
honored  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in 
recognition  of  his  work  with  the  deaf- 
blind.  He  is  53  years  old.  Dr.  Van  Der 
Mey,  42,  is  employed  as  Programmer 
for  the  Electrical  Computers  of  the 
Netherlands  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Laboratories.  In  1949  one  of  his  studies 
relating  to  algebraic  geometry  was 
published  by  the  Netherlands  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Salmon,  who 
is  Executive  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  May 
1955  by  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  President  of 
the  World  Council  and  Executive  Di¬ 


rector  of  the  Canadian  National  In-, 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

In  releasing  his  report,  Mr.  Salmoix 
indicated  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  this 
was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
special  world-wide  effort  had  been 
made  to  establish  ways  and  means  of 
bringing  deaf-blind  persons  into  closer 
contact  with  their  feUow  men.  It  is 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  communication  system  will 
simplify  all  other  elements  of  rehabili¬ 
tation,  education,  and  community  liv¬ 
ing. 

O  Vemer  W.  Clapp,  who  at  one  time 
directed  the  Library  of  Congress  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind,  has 
resigned  as  Chief  Assistant  Librarian 
of  Congress  to  become  president  of  the 
newly-formed  Council  on  Library  Re¬ 
sources,  which  will  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  research  libraries.  He  was 
elected  to  his  new  post  on  September 
18. 

As  president  of  the  Council  Mr, 
Clapp  will  direct  programs  to  increase 
library  co-operation  in  selection  of 
materials  and  to  make  use  of  techno¬ 
logical  developments  that  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  needs  of  library  users. 

Mr.  Clapp’s  resignation  from  his 
previous  post  closed  a  brilliant  career 
of  33  years  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
distinguished  by  his  many  achieve¬ 
ments  in  a  variety  of  fields.  For  the 
nation  these  achievements  have  been 
significant  not  only  to  the  library  world 
and  to  the  international  world  of  books, 
but  to  the  lives  of  many  citizens  as  well. 
In  the  1930s,  in  addition  to  his  work  in 
the  Library's  Reading  Room,  he  direct¬ 
ed  the  affairs  of  the  Division  of  Boolc^ 
for  the  Adult  Blind.  In  that  period  the 
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program  to  provide  braiUe  and  Talking 
Books  to  blind  persons  throughout  the 
country  was  greatly  expanded  under 
special  congressional  appropriations. 
Under  Library  of  Congress  sponsorship 
braille  standards  were  reviewed  and 
much  experimental  work  was  per¬ 
formed  in  this  field. 

He  had  spent  his  entire  career  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  For  five  years 
he  served  in  the  Main  Reading  Room 
as  a  reference  librarian  until  he  became 
head  of  the  Congressional  Unit.  From 
1931  to  1937  he  was  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Reading 
Rooms,  and  from  1937  to  1940  he  was 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  that  divi¬ 
sion.  It  was  during  these  years  that  he 
also  supervised  the  work  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Then  followed 
directorships  of  the  Administrative  and 
Acquisitions  Departments,  and  in  1947, 
he  became  Chief  Assistant  Librarian 
of  Congress. 

O  A  progressive  program  for  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  the  blind  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Physical  Medicine  at 
New  York  University-Bellevue  Medical 
Center. 

Dr.  Rusk  recently  visited  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Vocational  Training  Institute  of 
the  Blind,  where  he  inspected  the  pro¬ 
gram  closely  and  saw  several  films  on 
its  application  in  provincial  centers  for 
the  blind.  He  termed  the  work  “mag¬ 
nificent.” 

The  Soviet  program  began  at  the 
institute  about  two  years  ago,  and  has 
since  spread  to  116  special  schools  and 
technical  institutes  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  At  present  the 
institute  has  a  sta£F  of  forty  scientific 
workers,  including  physicians,  engi¬ 
neers  and  nurses.  In  addition,  there  are 
now  250  special  workplaces  employing 
both  blind  and  sighted  workers,  where 


production  in  the  coming  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  Oleg  I.  Sokolnikov,  insti¬ 
tute  director,  will  total  1,000,000,000 
rubles  ( $250,000,000  at  the  current  ex¬ 
change  rate  of  4  rubles  to  one  dollar). 

The  program  includes  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  course  at  the  institute,  a  trial  work 
period,  and  assignment  to  one  of  the 
special  workplaces  or  to  an  ordinary 
factory.  Blind  employes  work  six  houn 
a  day,  two  horns  less  than  other  Soviet 
workers.  They  receive  a  full  month’s 
annual  vacation,  and  their  pensions, 
inadequate  in  the  past,  have  recently 
been  increased  by  the  Supreme  Soviet 
( Parliament ) . 

Many  of  the  blind  workers  have 
single  or  double  arm  amputations  or 
other  physical  disabilities.  Dr.  Louis  A 
Radushinski  of  the  Moscow  institute 
has  developed  braille  outlines  of  the 
most  important  types  of  factory  equip¬ 
ment  to  acquaint  blind  workers  with 
their  operation.  He  has  been  working 
since  1954  on  the  problem  of  training 
blind  workers  with  amputations  for  in¬ 
dustry. 

Leonid  Schultz,  an  engineer,  has 
been  working  for  thirty  years  at  the 
institute  on  designing  prostheses  for 
work  purposes.  Dr.  Rusk  said  the 
models  demonstrated  were  comparable 
to  some  of  the  best  United  States  and 
German  types. 

O  The  Library  of  Congress  reports  a 
6.4  per  cent  increase  in  the  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  braille  and  recorded  books 
in  1955  over  the  1954  figures.  National 
circulation  for  the  year  totaled  1,395,- 
413  volumes  to  55,152  readers.  Regional 
libraries  for  the  blind  were  furnished 
with  116  new  titles  in  braille,  four  in 
Moon  type,  and  143  on  Talking  Book 
records.  Ten  thousand  Talking  Book 
machines  were  manufactured  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  55  state  agencies. 

In  an  experiment  designed  to  cut 
costs  and  increase  the  supply  of  braille 
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books,  the  Library  of  Congress  pub¬ 
lished  two  current  titles  in  paperbound 
magazine  format.  The  two  books,  Boon 
Island,  by  Kenneth  Roberts,  and  Let 
Dead  Enough  Alone,  by  Frances  and 
Richard  Lockridge,  have  been  distribu¬ 
ted  in  larger  than  usual  quantities  to 
the  28  regional  libraries. 

The  research  and  development  pro¬ 
grams  have  resulted  in  technological 
advances  in  audio-reproduction,  to  be 
applied  in  new  electronic  equipment 
being  developed  for  the  coming  year. 


0  A  warning  against  “short-cut  cures 
and  useless  exercises”  for  eye  defects 
was  issued  recently  by  Dr.  Franklin 
M.  Foote,  Executive  Director  of  the 


National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Citing  myopia,  hyperopia,  astigma¬ 
tism,  cataract  and  other  eye  defects 
as  piurely  structural  in  nature.  Dr. 
Foote  deplored  the  useless  exercises 
prescribed  for  such  conditions  by 
“quacks”  who  prey  on  the  anxieties  of 
eye  patients  with  methods  which  “cure 
nothing  and  delay  competent  treatment 
which  might  prevent  permanent  loss 
of  vision.” 

According  to  the  Society,  scientific 
exercise,  or  orthoptic  training,  is  legiti¬ 
mately  used  only  in  disorders  relating 
to  the  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeballs.  Even  in  these  cases  other 
treatment,  such  as  surgery  or  eye¬ 
glasses,  is  often  essential. 
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CURVED  HANDLES 


With  8"  Red  Tip 

Made  Especially  ko  Meet  the  Needs  of  Blind  Persons 
Made  in  Our  Workshop  by  Blind  Workmen  Only 


Address  inquiries  to 

Bedford  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
P.  O.  Box  572  Bedford,  Penna. 


Gerel  E.  Croft,  Executive  Director 
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Position  Open  :  Therapist,  program  worker 
with  recreation  experience.  Sighted.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  man  looking  for  permanent 
position  with  excellent  future.  Salary  to  start 
$250  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  Resi¬ 
dential  home  for  aging  blind,  vacationing  blind 
and  Day  Center  Program.  Address  all  inquiries 
to  A.  E.  Copeland,  Director,  Burrwood,  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Position  Open:  Shop  Foreman  and  Training 
Supervisor.  To  assign  work,  supervise  opera¬ 
tions,  and  inspect  completed  work  of  employees 
in  a  workshop  for  the  blind.  Vocational  teaching 
ability  desirable.  Please  give  details  of  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  age,  references,  etc.  New  Out¬ 
look,  Box  1. 

Position  Open:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Coun¬ 
selor.  To  assume  responsibility  for  guidance, 
training  and  placement  of  small  caseload  in  a 
state  agency  for  the  blind.  College  graduate.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  vocational  rehabilitation  or  other 
work  with  the  blind.  State  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  references,  etc.  New  Outlook,  Box  2. 

Position  Wanted:  Young  woman  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  physical  education  and  classroom  work 
desires  position  in  this  &eld.  Bachelor’s  degree 
and  several  years’  camp  experience,  both  land 
and  water  sports.  New  Outlook,  Box  10. 

Position  Wanted:  Sighted  man  with  no  physi¬ 
cal  handicaps  wants  position  with  responsibility 
and  authority  in  carrying  out  a  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  blind  with  a  dynamic  agency. 
Desire  to  gain  broader  experience  and  further 
education  if  possible.  Have  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor 


in  a  state  program  for  the  blind  and  signi 
group  work  experience.  Educationally, 

B.S.  degree  with  major  in  psychology, 
in  sociology  and  approximately  one  year 
graduate  clinical  psychology  from  a  well  r 
nized  university.  New  Ou^ok,  Box  6. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  young 
with  bachelor  of  journalism  degree  from  f 
sity  of  Missouri  seeks  position  as  writer, 
editor  for  magazine  for  the  blind,  inkprintl 
braille.  Write  Jim  Doherty,  337  North  T 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Position  Wanted:  Graduate  Oklahoma  A  ft 
College,  B.S.  in  secondary  education,  maj«i| 
social  studies;  partially  sighted.  Read  M 
write  inkprint  and  braille.  Wish  teac^C 
position.  Write  Don  Enterline,  1113 
Cincinnati  Street,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  '| 

Position  Wanted:  Retired  home  teacher  ^ 
adult  blind,  B.A.,  M.A.,  with  many  years’ 
perience  in  educational  work  with  blind  childi 
wishes  position  as  teacher  or  personnel  woi^ 
New  Outlook,  Box  9. 

Position  Wanted:  Teacher  of  elementi{ 
grades  in  school  for  the  blind.  Glenville 
College  graduate,  B.A.  in  elementary  educa 
Write  Miss  Nancy  Barlow,  304  Kanawha  ' 
GlenvUle,  West  Virginia. 

The  Seeing  Hand  Association,  Inc.  of  Wlia( 
ing.  West  Virginia,  announces  its  s|M)nson 
of  an  Outing  for  the  Blind  at  the  Fresh 
Camp  near  Wheeling,  during  the  third  week 
August,  1957.  A  full  program  of  directed  ai 
individual  activities  is  being  planned.  A  tohi 
fee  of  $10.00  entitles  the  registrant  to  cnmfai 
able  living  quarters,  all  meals  and  access  toll 
activities  for  the  entire  week.  TransportatiM  I 
not  furnished.  Registration  is  open  to 
adults  in  good  health  whose  background  w 
indicate  that  he  or  she  could  benefit  from  M 
contribute  to  a  group  experience  of  this  kia 

The  Agency  requests  that  any  worker  knoi 
ing  of  an  individual  who  might  be  interol 
in  and  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Cit 
promptly  advise  him  or  her  of  this  opportml 
as  there  are  accommodations  available  for  d 
a  limited  group. 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  IM 
Ethel  Clare  Elikan.  Seeing  Hand  AssocisMft 
737  Market  Street,  Wheeling.  West  Virginil.  ■ 
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Tiis  departmtnt  is  s  New  Outlook  semict 
to  rtadoTS  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  epplicetion  es  well  es  those  who 
ere  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  hlind  or  deef-blind.  No  charge  it  made  end 
we  will  print  es  many  es  space  wtil  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel- 
leneous  notices  of  interest  to  profession  workers 
which  ere  of  a  nott-commerciel  nature.  All  other 
advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates  which  ere 
evailahle  on  request. 

Asldrets  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


